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CHAPTER I. 

A CABINET PICTURE. 

The time, evening ; the season, autumn ; 
the scene, the long low drawing-room of a 
handsome villa overlooking the Promenade 
des Anglais at Nice, and the sea beyond; 
the persons of the drama two — a woman 
and a man. Let us sketch them as we find 
them at the rising of the curtain. 

The woman is Lady Helen Fleetwood, 
thirty-eight years of age, tall, handsome, 
and imposing - looking. There is an un- 
natural fire in her dark eyes, an unnatural 
redness in her thin lips, and the feverish 
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flush which now and again spreads itself 
over her cheeks, dulling the rouge with 
which they are tinted, and then dies away, 
leaving the fixed outline of the borrowed 
colour looking more unreal and ghastly than 
before, is to the practised eye a sign of 
broken health and shattered constitution. 
Dr. Attwell, the leading English physician 
at Nice, thinks badly of Lady Helen's case ; 
but he does not tell his patient so, for she 
rebels against control, and refuses to believe 
that anything serious is the matter with 
her. She has a little cough, but that is all. 
It is on account of that little cough that she 
is sojourning in a warm climate ; but she is 
determined not to allow herself to be made 
an invalid, nor to be moped to death; and 
by dint of high-pressure excitement and un- 
limited extravagance, contrives to make her 
life at Nice as close a repetition as may be of 
her previous career in far more lively places. 
Worldly-wise Dr. Attwell, seeing the 
spirit in which his deprecating hints are 
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taken, says no more ; but when, on his ar- 
rival at home, he is at once confronted by 
Mrs. Attwell, he is by no means reticent. 
Reticence would not do with Mrs. Attwell, 
a little gray sharp -faced woman, like a 
Scotch terrier dog. Ever since her husband 
had received a. note summoning him to the 
villa, Mrs. Attwell had been in what she 
called a * twitter' to know what the interior 
of that establishment was like, and what 
was the matter with its mistress. She had 
seen Lady Helen frequently in public, and 
had left her card at the viUa soon after the 
arrival of its occupant ; but the visit had 
never been returned, and up to the time of 
her husband being sent for, Mrs. Attwell 
had been Lady Helen Fleetwood's bitterest 
foe. Known to all the English colony, and 
popular as an inveterate scandal - monger 
always is in such society, the little woman 
went about from house to house, here drop- 
ping a hint, here telling an anecdote, and 
there asking a question, each one of which 
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had its due effect in farther smirching a 
reputation already sufficiently tarnished. 

For Lady Helen had not been two days 
installed at the villa before all the members 
of the English colony, and numbers of their 
French acquaintance, knew that she was 
separated from her husband, and that ^ the 
fault was not on his side, my dear.' A lady 
in this position was not a rarity at Nice, 
but Lady Helen's case was rendered addi- 
tionally piquant by the status which she had 
formerly occupied in society, and by the 
fact that since her enforced departure from 
the conjugal roof — now an affair of several 
years ago — she had dropped the character 
of the British matron, which, indeed, had 
never sat easily upon her, and adopted that 
of the Parisian lionne^ which suited her ad- 
mirably, and which she played to perfec- 
tion. At Dieppe, at Homburg, at Baden- 
Baden, and at Eome, Lady Helen Fleetwood 
was thoroughly well known ; always living 
in the best hotels, always driving the pret- 
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tiest ponies, always surrounded by a crowd 
of cavaliers— all of them men of good stamp, 
for her taste in everything was fastidious — 
and always indulging her insatiable passion 
for gambling of every kind. 

This passion of hers was the cause of 
many singed wings in others. M. Yarnin, 
the agent de change who met her at Dieppe, 
and who, gross roturier as he was, fell 
desperately in love with her for her beauty 
and her position, never received back the 
thirty thousand francs with which, at her 
bidding and on her behalf, he speculated in 
the Credit Foncier; and which, when they 
had to be ' written ojff ' at the end of the 
year, made a considerable difference in M. 
Varnin's balance of profit. She borrowed 
a hundred louis of Major Marler at Baden; 
and the next week, being at Homburg, she 
ran over to Frankfort, and induced old 
Wolfenstein, the Jew money-changer on the 
Zeil, to give her another hundred on her 
note of hand, which she made payable at 
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Messrs. Drummonds', where her husband 
kept his account. The letter which Jacob 
Wolfenstein received from Mr. Fleetwood's 
solicitors, informing him that Lady Helen 
had no account at Messrs. Drummonds', and 
that her husband, from whom she received 
an excellent allowance, distinctly refused to 
discharge the note ofhand which his bankers 
informed him had reached them, still re- 
mains framed and glazed over the chimney- 
piece in Jacob Wolfenstein's office, and is 
as the fly in his golden ointment of usury and 
chicane. 

What caused Lady Helen Fleetwood to 
take up her abode at Nice instead of at 
Cannes, Pa,u, Mentone, or some other of 
those tepid resorts for Britons who are phy- 
sically or morally diseased? Nice was no 
cheaper than any of the places named, and 
though it was more frequented by the Eng- 
lish, there was certainly less of that society 
in which Lady Helen chose to mix, and 
which cared to receive her. The majority 
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of her compatriots who thronged the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, or who scaled the gar- 
dens on the Castle-hill, were dull middle- 
class Britons, who would have declined to 
settle down in any place where there was 
not an English church and an EngUsh drug- 
gist — ^institutions possessing no iota of in- 
terest to Lady Helen Fleetwood. But it 
was precisely for the reason that, at the par- 
ticular time of her arrival, there were but 
few English people known to the Court Cir- 
cular resident in Nice, that Lady Helen 
selected that pleasant seaboard as her tem- 
porary home. 

Among the goods and chattels which 
Lady Helen Fleetwood, on her enforced 
separation, bore away from her husband's 
roof was some live stock : a gray parrot that 
talked marvellously, and uttered rare oaths 
in the French language; a coffee-coloured 
pug dog with a black nose and a curly tail ; 
and a child of one year of age, a girl ; in 
point of fact, Lady Helen's daughter. Her 
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ladyship could well have dispensed with the 
company of this last incumbrance, but Mr. 
Fleetwood had made it a sine qud non that 
the young lady should go into exile with 
her mother; and her absence from the pa- 
ternal roof was specially inserted as one of 
the conditions of the deed of separation 
under which Lady Helen's liberal allowance 
was guaranteed to her. A girl of a few 
years of age, who is clever and interesting, 
is by no means bad capital for a woman of 
the world, who can use her maternal love 
and her duty to her ojQPspring as an attrac- 
tion rather than a drawback. But Sibyl 
Fleetwood was in her mother's eyes neither 
interesting nor clever ; and as her presence 
was likely to prove a clog to a lady of her 
mother's erratic disposition, the child was 
* put out to nurse' until she was eight years 
old, and then sent off to a pensionnat in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where she remained 
for ten years, and where she would have re- 
mained for some time longer, had not its 
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mistress, Madame. Thibaut, stimulated pro- 
bably by the irregular manner in which her 
half-yearly accounts for board and education 
were discharged, given Lady Helen notice 
that the demoiselle could no longer be re- 
tained in her establishment, and must at 
once be removed. 

To a woman of eight - and - thirty, yet 
retaining a certain amount of her former 
beauty, and clinging more than ever to the 
admiration which, for more than a score of 
years, she had commanded, the anticipated 
arrival of a daughter of marriagieable age, 
and who, moreover, was described by her 
quondam schoolmistress as being belle comme 
une etoiky was anything but agreeable. 
Lady Helen saw at once that if she and her 
daughter were to move in the same orbit, 
she must be prepared, in face of the com- 
parison which would unquestionably be 
instituted between them, to give way to 
the rising star, and take up (to her) the un- 
known and thoroughly unenviable position 
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of chaperone and dowager. Moreover, 
heartless and selfish as she was, there yet 
remained in her suflScient womanly feeling 
to remind her that the company with whom 
she habitually associated, their habits and 
conversation, were scarcely suitable to a 
young lady fresh from boarding-school, 
even though the boarding-school were such 
as that presided over by Madame Thibaut. 
It would be better, she thought, to sepa- 
rate herself for a time, at least, from most 
of her pleasant wicked associations, and to 
start afresh in a place where she was un- 
known, where she could enter upon her 
part of mother without any of her surr 
roundings oilionne^ and where, if the girl 
were passably pretty, presentable, and in- 
telligent, she might manage to pick up, 
amongst the winter settlers or the travelling 
tourists, a rich husband who would take on 
himself the responsibility of her protection, 
and leave her mother imfettered to pursue 
her easy-going career at her own sweet will. 
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Nice offered . these advantages, and to 
Nice accordingly Lady Helen Fleetwood 
came ; engaging the most eligible villa then 
vacant, rearranging its furniture at con- 
siderable expense — to the Nicene uphol- 
sterer — and a few days after her arrival 
writing thence to Madame Thibaut, request- 
ing that Mademoiselle Fleetwood might be 
forwarded thither per express train as soon 
as possible, and promising that the amount 
of her fare, and of the bills already out- 
standing in her behalf, should be remitted 
without delay. If Mademoiselle Fleetwood 
had been a lay figure, it is probable that the 
Parisian schoolmistress would have detained 
her as a hostage until the receipt of the 
promised remittance; but being a young 
lady with an indomitable will and a very 
large appetite, Madame Thibaut thought it 
more prudent and more economical to com- 
ply with milady's request, and to trust to 
chance for the recovery of the money due 
to her. 
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If Lady Helen had regarded her daugh- 
ter as a possible rival before she saw her ; 
she had no doubt of the correctness of 
her views as she gazed upon the elegant 
girl who descended with much modesty 
from the railway carriage, walked across 
the platform with perfect aplomb^ and, 
gracefully bowing, impressed a cold kiss 
on each of the cheeks of her expectant 
mother. There was no mistake about Sybil 
Fleetwood's beauty; it was grand, incon- 
trovertible, though there was not a trace of 
her mother about her. She was like one 
of those Flemish women whom Rubens 
loved to paint; very large and fair, very 
voluptuous-looking, with soft creamy skin 
and wav}" chestnut hair, and large blue eyes 
and full red lips. 

'Handsome, but without a trace of 
breeding,' was her mother's muttered com- 
ment to the gentleman who stood by her 
side, as Sybil turned to give the servant 
directions about her luggage. 
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' Wonderfully like what I remember of 
Fleetwood,' was his reply. 

' Yes,' said Lady Helen, ' she " favours 
her father," as they say in our county. Per- 
haps it is as well,' she added under her 
breath; 'I shall have more determination 
in insisting on her obedience to me and to 
the course which! have marked out for 
her.' 

But, like so many other tacticians who 
have not made the solitary acquaintance of 
failure. Lady Helen, in laying down her 
plans, had made no calculation of the pro- 
bable strength or of the amount of resist- 
ance which might be opposed to her, and 
was completely amazed when she found 
that her daughter declined to accept her 
views, and, from the first instant of her 
entrance into what was supposed to be her 
home, manifested a remarkably obstinate 
and unbending will of her own. The not- 
able plan which, previous to Sybil's arrival, 
her mother had marked out for her, was 
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that she should assume the part of the 
ingentie of French comedy — a charming 
blushing girl, who ordinarily kept out of 
sight in her bedroom or her mother's bou- 
doir — should be produced at stated periods 
for the inspection of eligible persons of the 
opposite sex, one of whom, being her mo- 
ther's choice, should as speedily as possible 
make a bid for her hand; and, having it 
knocked down to him, should lose no time 
in clearing it off the premises, and removing 
Sybil's natural beauty and acquired gifts to 
her and his native land. But after Sybil 
had been but a very few days resident in 
the villa, she took occasion to let her mo- 
ther know that, however wanting in tact 
and intelligence she might have been as a 
child, she had acquired, during her long 
sojourn under Madame Thibaut's roof, a 
knowledge of the world and a force of 
character likely to stand her in much better 
stead than the lessons in classics and calis- 
thenics which figured so largely in tue 
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schoolmistress's yet many outstanding, ac- 
counts. She declined peremptorily and 
decisively to be treated as a child, and gave 
her mother to understand, in a very few 
words, that she plainly saw through the 
whole scheme of getting rid of her; and 
that, while she was not unwilling to be 
married, she should exercise her own right 
of choice, and should not merely decline 
to be influenced by Lady Helen's selection, 
but should probably be prejudiced against 
any one in whom Lady Helen showed a 
particular interest, lest they might be con- 
niving together for some end of which she 
was kept in ignorance. 

Accustomed to have her every wish 
obeyed. Lady Helen was completely taken 
aback by this bold declaration of insubor- 
dination on her daughter's part. Naturally 
she fell into a violent passion, which found 
vent in a storm of passionate objurgation 
and reproaches, all of which glanced off 
harmlessly from the mantle of cold calm 
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scorn in which Sybil had shrouded herself. 
Finding passion useless, Lady Helen had 
tried sarcasm, which was a mistake, because 
her powers in that line were very limited ; 
so limited that she felt herself that the 
pursed lip and silent shoulder-shrug with 
which Sybil received what were intended 
to be her most scathing sentences were 
infinitely more galling than the pointless 
raillery which in an excess of rage she had 
screamed at her daughter in a high fal- 
setto tone. Foiled in each attempt. Lady 
Helen had recourse to her embroidered 
handkerchief, behind which she was working 
desperately hard to arrange for a flood of 
tears, when Sybil put an end to the dis- 
cussion by rising from het seat, making 
her mother a graceful bow, and gliding 
quietly from the room. 

This interview took place some four 
days before our curtain rises on the scene 
to which we must now recur. Lady Helen 
was lying on a sofa facing the window, 
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while her companion was seated in a low 
easy-chair in front of her: a tall man of 
eminentlj^ English and aristocratic appear- 
ance, with large well-cut features, iron-gray 
hair carefully arranged around his temples, 
hiding his hard cruel mouth by no mous- 
tache or beard, but wearing a full dark 

whisker; dressed with exquisite cleanliness 
and circumspection, his white collar emerg- 
ing high and stiff from the heavy folds of 
his white - spotted blue handkerchief, his 
wristbands coming far down over his long, 
strong, full-veined, white hands; his blue 
coat, white waistcoat, dark large - pattern 
trousers, and polished shoes fitting him to 
a nicety. 

In the twenty years commencing with 
1845 Sir Robert Cullington had been one 
of the best-dressed as well as the best-known 
men in London — a member of Pratt's, of 
the Coventry, and of the Travellers' ; an 
intimate ally of Mr. Lumley's, a zealous 
supporter of Her Majesty's Theatre, and a 
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vehement opponent of the Beale and DeU- 
field &ctioD, which had started a rival 
lyrical establishment in Covent-garden. 

Music and the ' sex' were supposed to 
be the chief objects of Sir Robert Culling- 
ton's life. He was seen night after night 
at the opera, frequently in his own well- 
" known stall, more frequently in one or other 
of the boxes of the grand tier, with his 
back to the stage, ^id apparently deeply 
engrossed in the conversation he was carry- 
ing on with his companion in the opposite 
corner, of whom nothing but the lower half 
of a bare arm, a rich bracelet, and the 
gloved hand was visible. 

But some of the men who heard the 
chimes of midnight — and many an hour 
afterwards — said that Sir Robert Culling- 
ton had other amusements besides listen- 
ing to music and dancing attendance on 
fair dames. The raid which was afterwards 
instituted against the gambling-houses had 
not been made in those days ; and though 
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occasionally visited by the police, the 
makers of the game called the main and 
rattled the dice, the Jew proprietors and the 
sallow -faced croupiers gathered in their 
stakes with their hooked sticks, secure in 
the thickness of their iron-panelled doors, 
and in the shrewdness and activity of the 
janitors, who inspected each applicant for 
admission through a sliding panel. Those 
were the days of Charley Slyley's and Moss's, 
of the Brunswick and the Feathers, in one 
or other of which most of the fast gamblers 
of the day — men of birth and breeding, but 
incurably bitten with the passion for play — 
would finish the night. 

Amongst these was Sir Robert Culling- 
ton, playing more boldly and for higher 
stakes than most of his acquaintance, and 
generally with astonishing success. Men 
said that Charley Slyley wanted pluck, and 
ought never to have taken a gaming-house 
if he had not courage to meet a run of ad- 
versity, when that worthy told Sir Robert 
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CuUington his luck was so great he would 
be obliged if he would absent himself from 
. the Bury-street temple of fortune for a few 
weeks. But when * BarreF Moss, the stout 
and good-tempered Israelite who presided 
over the board of green cloth in Jermyn- 
street, made the same remark, and when 
old Lord.Mountmellick, on his return from 
a lengthened exile, after pla3dng half a 
dozen games SLtecarteai the Columbus Club 
with Sir Robert CuUington, declined to play 
again with him, and never could be induced 
to recall his decision, some people agreed 
with gossipping little Mr. Aldermaston, that 
Hhere was more in it than met the eye.' 
Somehow or other men began to look rather 
shyly on Sir Robert CuUington, to receive 
him with the cold shoulder, and to be curt in 
their replies. No charge was ever actually 
brought against him, and he still continued 
a member of his several clubs ; but he felt 
himself that there was something of a taint 
about him which rendered it advisable that 
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he should change the air, and accordingly 
crossed to the Continent, about which he 
had been wandering ever since. The posi- 
tion of prime minister at Lady Helen Fleet- 
wood's court, lord of what she imagined to 
be her heart, and adviser-in-chief, had for 
some time been occupied by Sir Robert 
CuUington. 

He was the first to speak. 

' And so it ended, eh ? Exactly what I 
told you, Helen, from the first. I suppose 
this girl's residence here is a necessary evil ; 
but it is beginning already to do exactly 
what I said it would — to affect your 
health and to break up all our little com- 
forts.' 

' It is too dreadful !' moaned Lady Helen 
from behind her fan. ' I have used every 
argument I could think of, I have appealed 
to her in every possible way, and she re- 
mains as hard as stone.' 

'Yes,' said Sir "Robert, softly rubbing 
his chin ; ' your arguments, though they are 
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as acid as Hannibal's vinegar, will scarcely 
soften such a rock as that.' 

'I wish you would take her in hand, 
and see what you could do with her/ iaaid 
Lady Helen, looking languidly up at hini. 

' I !' he cried. ' My remonstrances would 
certainly not be more effectual than yours ; 
for though I think Miss Sybil has no feeling 
one way or the other about you, I know 
she hates me like poison. She's a deuced 
shrewd and long-headed as well as a sly 
and secretive girl, and she hadn't been here 
a day before she perfectly appreciated my 
position in this household, and thought it 
would be worth her while to get me on her 
side ; so she went in — I did not tell you at 
the time, Helen, but there is no breach of 
confidence now, and I was infinitely amused 
— she went in to captivate me, by Jove! 
Tried on all sorts of blandishments and 
minette ways — wonderfully French she is, to 
be sure ! — and when she found that it was 
all no use, and when I gave her to under- 
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stand I only looked on her as a child, she 
dropped her mask in an instant, and the 
expression of her face was, I can tell you, 
something to see. Now, of course, she hates 
me worse than ever, and any attempt at 
interference on my part would only widen 
the breach.' 

' What, then, is to be done ?' exclaimed 
Lady Helen plaintively. 

' I see nothing else but to strike our , 
flag, and give way to the superior forces of 
the enemy,' said Sir Robert. ' She is too 
clever and too strong for us, there is no 
doubt about that; and there is no reason 
why our lives — your life more especially — 
should be rendered uncomfortable when, by 
making terms with her, we shall be able to 
go on after our former fashion.' 

' Do you think she will make terms ? 
moaned Lady Helen. ' She seems to me to 
be scarcely human.' 

' She is very human indeed,' said Sir 
Robert, 'and will be thoroughly docile 
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when she has her own way. What is to 
be done should be done this day. You 
must give up all notions of treating her as 
a child, and you must tell her so.' 

' I cannot,' sighed Lady Helen. 

' Pardon me, my dear Helen,' said Sir 
Robert, laying his hand lightly on her arm, 
' you must ! You must see Miss Fleetwood 
at once, and tell her this. Tell her that 
the life within her reach shall be made as 
pleasant to her as possible ; that she shall be 
mistress of her own actions as far as may 
be, and entirely as regards the acceptance 
or rejection of pretendics; but she must 
endeavour to place herself at the head of an 
establishment of her own as soon as she sees 
the opportunity, and while she remains with 
you, you must be camarades^ and there 
must be no jealousy or bickerings, which 
would certainly materially affect your health. 
You have followed me, Helen?' 

' Yes,' she said; ' I see what you mean.' 

' Then I will leave you to carry it out ; 
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and there being no time like the present, I 
will instruct them to send Miss Fleetwood 
to you as I go out. An revoir. I shall 
look in on my way home from the club, 
being curious to hear the result of the inter- 
view.' 

And Sir Robert CuUington bowed over 
Lady Helen Fleetwood's hand, and took his 
leave. 



CHAPTER 11. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



Twenty years before the days of the villa 
at Nice, and when the downiest -cheeked 
peach that ripened in the sun, upon the 
south wall of the great rambling old-fash- 
ioned garden at Pytchley Towers, was not 
brighter or softer than her complexion, Lady 
Helen Ireton had ruled her father's house 
with the unopposed sway of an only daugh- 
ter. From the hill behind the house in 
which Hugh Fleetwood lived and his father 
lived before him (his remoter ancestors had 
a more modest abode, and Hugh felt no 
shame in acknowledging the fact), the tall, 
twisted, fantastic, mellow, red-bricked tur- 
rets, from which Lord Pytchley's house took 
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its name, were plainly visible. Many an 
undulating field and fine plantation lay be- 
tween the two, and there was something in 

their respective sites emblematic of the dif- 

* 

ference between the station in life and the 
circumstances of their owners, twenty years 
ago. 

The Towers was stately and dilapidated, 
fiill of tradition and magnificence, but 
with an out-at-elbows actuality. Summer 
Lawn was essentially snug and in perfect 
repair, with no tradition at all, no old house- 
keeper, no haunted room, not even a sm,oky 
chimney, but with as much solid comfort as 
could possibly be desired. The first was 
suggestive of pedigree 'and plated armour, 
the second of plenty of money and crammed 
plate chests. The Towers stood, as became 
them, on a height. Summer Lawn nestled, 
as became it, in a sunny valley, a wonderful 
place for growing roses ; where the bees be- 
gan to hum earlier and left off later than 
anywhere else ; where the lambs seemed 
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friskier and more flourishing, and the kindly 
cows exhibited sleeker coats, and more 
softly satisfied countenances. At the Towers 
all the vegetation drooped, all the live stock 
moped, and the very cows were cantan- 
kerous. 

Pytchley Towers was a dull home for a 
young girl, especially one of Lady Helen 
Ireton's temperament, although it was the 
best house in the neighbourhood. I^ady 
Helen was not long in finding out this fact, 
nor in discovering that the dulness of Pytch- 
ley would not be relieved by much variety 
elsewhere. Even twenty years before the 
days of the villa at Nice, Lord Pytchley 
was a broken man. Not by years ; he was 
only forty -five when his daughter was 
eighteen; but by trouble — trouble of the 
kind which finds out the weak places in the 
strongest armour, and accords privileges to 
no order. The Ireton family, ennobled in 
the seventeenth century, had always been 
respectable people, honest men and women : 
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no gamblers or * legs,' and not more than a 
fair average of fools, among the former ; no 
faithless mves or shameless daughters among 
the latter. 

But Lord P}'tchley, newly come by his 
father's early death to his title and estate, 
had done a fatal thing by marrying into a 
family of quite contrary tradition. The 
Darringtons had for a long period, during 
which society tolerated and talked about 
them, pastured whole flocks of black sheep 
upon the rich inheritances of the aristocracy. 
Male Darringtons had married rich men's 
daughters, and female Darringtons had mar- 
ried rich men's sons ; and so the hereditary 
vice, arrogance, and folly of a family which 
more than one king had delighted to honour, 
had found new channels to corrupt, and had 
corrupted them accordingly. 

A pestilential air of disreputability sur- 
rounded the Darringtons. Men glanced at 
each other, and shrugged their shoulders 
with that slight, almost imperceptible, move- 
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ment which is the ultimate expression of 
insolent meaning, when the Morning Post 
enjoyed the privilege of announcing that a 
marriage was arranged, which was to confer 
a ' Darrington girl' upon some faian suffi- 
ciently rich to purchase, and sufficiently 
unscrupulous to like, such an alliance. A 
' Darrington girl' had come to be a term of 
phrase, like another, as the French say, and 
every one knew what it meant. There were 
two or three Darrington girls on hand when 
Lord Pytchley made his appearance in 
society, in the attractive character of a rich 
young nobleman with nobody to please but 
himself. He was well known to have the 
required wealth, but his unscrupulousness 
was not so certain ; and so there was not a 
moment lost by the scouts and touts who 
did the behests of Lady Darrington, for 
various considerations, in securing the young 
man as an habitue of the large, luxurious, 
and florid mansion in Mammoth-place, which 
everybody went to, and concerning which 
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everybody felt there was something rather 
improper and quite unmistakably vulgar. 

Lord Pytchley was an unaffected young 
man, perfectly unsuspicious of the enormous 
meanness, the cynical venality, of such peo- 
ple as the Darringtons; and when all the 
women of the family fell in love with him, 
he was genuinely surprised and foolishly 
flattered. He could not marry them all, 
that was quite clear;- and he allowed him- 
self to be guided in his choice by Lady 
Darrington, whom he admired much more 
spontaneously than any of the ^ girls.' She 
indicated, as was natural and proper, her 
eldest darling, a young person with scanty 
red hair (they called it golden), and weak, 
blinking, pale-gray eyes (they called them 
blue), with a stupid sullen mouth (they 
called it pouting and innocent), with. a beau- 
tifully white skin, like dairy-fed pork, and 
a heavy silent manner, which they called 
the perfection of breeding. 

Lord Pytchley, who was rather hurried 
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and confused, and who had been kept so 
admirably in hand from the first, that the 
code of honour recognised among our social 
bandits of high life had prevented his being 
played for so boldly in any other quarters, 
acquiesced, persuaded himself that he was 
in love with the Honourable Adela Darring- 
ton, who did not in the least care whether he 
was or not, provided he made her Lady 
Pytchley in her second season, and married 
her. 

Things did not go badly for some 
time. Lord Pytchley found out all about 
the Darringtons, to be sure, or he thought 
so ; it is probable there were nooks and 
crannies in the edifice of their family great- 
ness and vileness which he did not ex- 
plore ; but he liked Lady Darrington, and 
he did not quite dislike Lady Pytchley. 
He found her out to a certain extent: he 
knew the golden hair was red, and the blue 
eyes were fishy gray; he knew the high- 
bred repose was lumpish laziness, and the 
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pouting innocence sulky vanity. He knew 
she had no brains, no education, and no 
heart ; that she loved tasteless fine clothes 
and heavy dinners; that she was entirely 
selfish and unprincipled, and would and did 
tell any number of the stupidest lies on any 
given subject cheerfully; but he put up 
with her, and treated her well. 

Perhaps Lord Pytchley never asked him- 
self why it was a consolation and a security 
to him to know that his wife was afraid of 
her mother, after she had ceased to be a 
* Darrington girl.' The other girls married 
in their turn, and revolted at once ; but his 
Adela lived in a certain sense under the 
maternal eye. Lady Darrington knew her 
fair daughter thoroughly, and ruled her in 
the interests of such remnants of their family 
dignity as remained.* She allowed her to 
neglect her children, to waste her money, 
to eat and drink to the full extent of her 
very large capacity, to dress like a princess 
of the Rue Breda, and hang herself all over 
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with gewgaws like an Indian idol ; but she 
' kept her straight/ in the expressive phrase 
of the day, in the sense in which all the 
Darrington women wanted keeping straight. 
Heavy and silly flirtations, which Lady 
Darrington regarded with contempt, such 
as the spectacle of the donkey imitating the 
gambols of the lapdog might have inspired, 
she permitted. But she drew the line there, 
and at that line Lady Pytchley pulled up, 
with the blundering timidity of an elephant 
at a wire fence. The barrier was only ima- 
ginary, but Lady Pytchley was stupid and 
cowardly, and it sufficed. 

But it befell in a few years, when Lord 
Pytchley' s only son was five years old, and 
his little daughter Helen three, that Lady 
Darrington died, after a long iUness, during 
which her daughter had contrived to escape 
the surveillance which the poor mother tried 
to exercise by deputy. There is no need 
to detail the story. Lord Pytchley detected, 
convicted, and divorced his wife. Society 
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said it served him right for having married 
a Darrington girl; but went to balls and 
dinners at the houses of all the Darrington 
connection (they entertained very well in- 
deed, and were much honoured with the pre- 
sence of native and imported royalty) with 
avidity within a few days of the trial. 

Nobody inquired what became of the 
ex-Darrington, who had nobly carried out 
the family tradition. It was thought likely 
Pytchley would marry again, and this time 
would be a fairer chance for more numerous 
competitors. He would probably avoid any 
of the innumerable cousins of the Darrmg- 
tons (they had permeated society pretty 
deeply by this time), out of considerations 
of delicacy — his own, not theirs. He would 
most likely take the other line altogether ; 
something plain and pious — though, as all 
her cousins said, that wretched Adela had 
been plain enough, heaven knew. Lord 
Pytchley, however, disappointed society. 
He let his house in town, and lived at Pytch- 
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ley Towers with his children, leading not 
a morose, but merely a quiet life. The so- 
ciety of neighbouring county magnates he 
rigorously eschewed, and to their great 
horror cultivated a close friendship with 
his immediate neighbour Mr. Fleetwood, 
the owner of Summer Lawn. For Mr. 
Fleetwood was a man of comparatively low 
origin, who, by great and special talent, in- 
dustry, and foresight, had raised himself to 
be the head of an important manufacturing 
establishment in the neighbouring town of 
Combcardingham, and had realised sufficient 
fortune to enable him to retire from active 
work, though a large portion of his capital 
still remained invested in the factory. His 
place as chieftain at the works was being 
temporarily nursed by two or three salaried 
superintendents, who discharged the duties 
until such time as Mr. Fleetwood's son, 
young Mr. Hugh, then being educated at 
Oxford, should be ready to enter on his lit- 
tle kingdom, and reign in his father's stead. 
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The sterling qualities of Mr. Fleetwood 
possessed great attraction for Lord Pytchley, 
standing out as they did in strong contrast 
mth the indolence; the selfishness, the 
vapidity, and the vice to which he had been 
accustomed in his own class. He was never 
more happy than when over at Summer 
Lawn, strolling about the grounds and dis- 
cussing politics with the clear-headed, self 
made old man, whose tendencies, in his 
youth wildly Radical and almost Republican, 
had, with the acquisition of property, be- 
come tempered down to a mild Conserva- 
tism, and who thought that if his friend and 
neighbour Lord Pytchley were to be taken 
as a representative of the aristocracy, that 
class was by no means so bad as they had 
been represented by Mr. Cobbett and others 
of his formerly favourite writers. 

The stern, hard, uncompromising man 
of business, the rigid moralist, so far-seeing 
in matters appertaining to his own craft, so 
utterly ignorant of the goings-on of the 
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Avasps and drones, was scarcely the person 
whom one would have thought that a man 
of Lord Pytchley's delicacy and refinement 
would have opened his heart to, or to whom 
he would have disclosed his lacerated feel- 
ings. But Lord Pytchley Avas essentially 
a man of impulse ; and honouring his new- 
found friend as he did, he found it impos- 
sible to avoid talking to him of the blight 
that had fallen on his married life, to avoid 
expressing to him the one constant dread 
of his existence — that his daughter might 
grow up to resemble her mother in charac- 
ter, despite their dissimilarity in outward 
appearance ; for in the curly dark hair and 
brilliant black eyes, in the sparkling vivacity 
and the childish grace of Lady Helen, there 
was no trace ofthe boiled- veal-like appear- 
ance and lumpish carriage of the ' Darring- 
ton girl,' who had spoiled the best years of 
Lord Pytchley's life. 

The child was an immense favovirite with 
Mr. Fleetwood, who would take her on his 
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knee, and pushing aside her heavy curls, 
kiss her white forehead, and tell her that, 
with such a fair and open brow as that, it 
was impossible that she could grow up to 
be anything but a good woman, and that 
he only wished she had been a few years 
older, and had not had what he persisted in 
calling * that handle to her name,' when she 
would have made a darling wife for his son 
Hugh. Sitting by and listening to this 
prattle. Lord Pytchley fell into a reverie, 
rousing from which, he took his neighbour 
by the arm, and walked him up and down 
the lawn, asking questions about Hugh, 
and showing plainly that the notion which 
Mr. Fleetwood had just started in jest to 
the girl was working not unfavourably in 
his mind. But Mr. Fleetwood, premising 
that the little lady was scarcely fifteen, and 
was almost too young to think about enter- 
ing the married state, told Lord Pytchley 
that Hugh had just quitted Oxford, and 
was about entering into the business of 
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Combcardingham, where he would have 
plenty to occupy his time without thinking 
of love-making. Moreover, the old man 
added, when his son's mind was free for 
such thought, he would not have much 
trouble .in casting about for a wife; for 
when he, William Fleetwood, was taken in 
partnership by Daniel Boyce, when each of 
them was just married, it was arranged 
between them, that if one had a daughter 
and the other a son, the young people should 
be pledged to each other, and thus the 
interests of the business should be consoli- 
dated. Daniel Boyce had died since then, 
leaving a son and daughter behind him, and 
to that daughter Hugh Fleetwood's hand 
was promised. 

Two years afterwards, when Lady Helen 
Ireton was just seventeen, Hannah Boyce 
and Hugh Fleetwood were married. Lord 
Pytchley and his daughter attending the 
ceremony, and the latter looking so hand- 
some and so full of coquetry as to drive 
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the Combcardingham friends of the bride- 
groom, men with huge whiskers and large 
balances at their bankers', neariy frantic 
with admiration. Within six months of his 
son's marriage Mr. Fleetwood died, to the 
great grief of his friend and neighbour, who 
used to drive over and walk round the 
grounds of the deserted house — for Hugh 
had no present intention of removing from 
Combcardingham — pondering sadly over 
the pleasant strolls and discussions which 
he had had there with its late owner. 
Within another three months Mrs. Hugh 
Fleetwood died in childbirth; and Hugh 
Fleetwood, taking a hatred to Combcard- 
ingham and all belonging to it, sold his 
interest in the factory for a very large sum, 
and bringing his infant daughter with him, 
established himself en permanence at Sum- 
mer Lawn. 

Lord Pytchley had been fond of Hugh 
Fleetwood's father, but he soon grew much 
more fond of Hugh Fleetwood himself. To 
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the father's straightforwardness, integrity, 
and energy the young man added a cultivated 
genius and a soft and taking manner. He 
was handsome too, in the full-blown florid 
style, and on his first appearance at church 
attracted the notice of Lady Helen Ireton's 
newly-imported London maid, who spoke 
about him in terms of rapturous admiration 
to her mistress at the evening toilet. Lady 
Helen herself was by no means insensible 
to Hugh Fleetwood's good looks and pleas- 
ing manners. The strong spirit of coquetry 
in her nature had induced her to endeavour 
to attract his attention, but without success, 
before his marriage. He was engaged then, 
it is true. Now, thought Lady Helen, with 
a flush, he was perfectly fi^ee ; and as he was 
coming to dine quietly with them that 
evening, Parker was instructed to make 
her mistress's coiffure more elaborate than 
usual. 

Hugh Fleetwood came to dine quietly 
at the Towers very frequently after that. 
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He came to lunch quietly, to walk quietly 
with Lady Helen in the most sequestered 
portions of the grounds, to ride quietly with 
her — and with a groom at a long distance 
off — over the broad downs and through the 
beautiful valleys which, to the astonishment 
of strangers, are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of that centre of cotton and 
smoke. At all this Lord Pytchley looked 
on in silence racked with doubt. A portion 
of Hugh's every visit to the Towers, no 
matter when made, was spent with Lord 
Pytchley alone, and the old nobleman was 
beginning to love him better than his own 
son, in whom the taint of the Darrington 
blood had already made itself manifest, and 
who was pursuing a career of reckless and 
extravagant debauchery in London. The 
Darrington blood ! Bad in men, but trebly 
bad in women ; for they brought bitter shame 
upon others as well as upon themselves — 
shame upon those who ought to have been 
dearest to them, shame upon generations yet 
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unborn. Had the Darrington taint descended 
upon Helen as well as upon her brother ? 
There had been nothing conspicuously bad 
in her conduct hitherto — a little wild and 
flighty, perhaps, a little given to coquetry 
and flirtation when she had the chance. At 
the Towers, and at the few houses to which, 
at her earnest solicitation, her father had 
taken her, she had not had much chance ; 
but when the world was open to her by her 
marriage, what would be the result ? Lord 
Pytchley felt as though he had seen some 
trusted and delicate friend drive up to the 
Towers, prepared to stay there while one 
of the family was down with sudden infec- 
tious fever. To Hugh's father he had spoken 
plainly, telling him of all he had gone 
through in the past, of all he feared in the 
future ; but to the young man he could not 
be so explicit, and no one who saw his sweet 
smile and marked his manner to his visitor, 
in which affection was mixed with courtesy, 
could have imagined the mental torture he 
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was going through lest he should miss for 
his son-in-law the young man whom he 
loved, or in taking him, should consign him 
to a dishonourable and miserable future. 

That Lord Pytchley would be called 
upon to decide at once became very evident 
to him. The curly-headed bright-eyed child 
had grown into a tall graceful woman, by 
whose daring dashing beauty, and by the 
sprightly abandon of whose manners, so 
different from those of the stiff starched 
business people with whom he had hitherto 

« 

been brought into contact, Hugh Fleetwood 
was thoroughly intoxicated. He loved Lady 
Helen Ireton passionately, madly; he knew 
nothing of the story of her mother's dis- 
grace, and if he had been told it, it would 
have had no effect upon his desire to make 
the girl his wife. In another sphere, the 
effects of the taint of the Darrington blood 
in general, and upon Lady Pytchley in par- 
ticular, were well known, and would have 
frightened many even of the boldest and 
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poorest detrimentals. But the merchant 
princes of Cqmbcardingham had enough to 
do in attending to their business, to their 
middle-day dinners, and to their stolen visits 
to the Pomona Gardens, without giving heed 
to the gossip of the Court. 

So Hugh Fleetwood proposed to Lady 
Helen Ireton, and was accepted by her, and 
spoke to Lord Pytchley, who was very 
much affected, but made no obstacle. Lady 
Helen indeed seemed in the seventh heaven 
of delight. She expressed her pleasure at 
being established — after a rather lengthened 
tour which they purposed taking abroad — 
close by her father, and in the neighbour- 
hood which she knew so well and liked so 
much. She declared it should be the study 
of her life to watch over the interests of 
Hugh's motherless infant; and was alto- 
gether so very gushing and demonstrative, 
that Lord Pytchley slightly recoiled, re- 
minded of the same kind of effusion which 
his oAvn fiancee, at the prompting and insti- 
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gation of her motlier Lady Darrington, had 
given vent to. 

So they were married. And the bells 
rang out, and the village girls strewed the 
churchyard path with flowers; and the 
tenants on the estate ate raw pieces of 
smoked flesh — that of a sheep which was 
supposed to be * roasted whole' — and got 
very drunk on the unlimited supply of beer ; 
and the ' hands' in the old factory at Comb- 
cardingham had a holiday and did the same, 
barring the sheep; and there was a neat 
paragraph in the fashionable journals, the 
combined effort of the groom of the chamber 
at the Towers and Lady Helen's maid, which 
caused a great deal of eyebrow-raising at 
the London clubs, and many inquiries as to 
' who the man was' and * what the girl was 
like.' 

'Like a Darrington,' they would have 
said, if they had watched her career during 
her three months' continental tour. The 
first week of their marriage was spent at 
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Folkestone, and nothing could exceed Lady- 
Helen's devotion to her husband nor the 
general propriety of her conduct. But in 
crossing the Channel she seemed to have 
adopted a new set of manners and ideas, and 
to have gotten rid of the old ones as rococo 
and unsuitable. Of course, they went ex- 
cellently provided with letters of introduc- 
tion, both to English and French society. 
Our then ambassador at Paris had been a 
fellow-student of Lord Pytchley's at the 
University, and did all he could to render 
the French capital agreeable to Lord Pytch- 
ley's daughter. Lady Helen could have 
done that herself, without any assistance 
whatever. Her success in Paris was im- 
mense. All society raved about her beauty, 
her vivacity, her espi^glerie, and, it must be 
added, the number and boldness of her 
flirtations. She flirted desperately with 
everybody, beginning with the attaches of 
the embassy and the dancing dervishes of 
diplomacy, but soon making a conquest of 
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the ambassador himself, who was two years 
older than her father, and causing his wife, 
a stout and portly dowager of fifty, to shed 
tears of jealousy and rage. Men crowded 
round her when she entered a ball-room, 
her card was filled in an instant, and it was 
rumoured that more than one meeting had 
taken place on her account between some 
of the less languid of the petits creves. 

And what was Hugh doing all this 
time? How did he take this wonderful alter- 
ation in the girl who walked or rode by his 
side for hours together in Woolshire, talking 
to and thinking of him and him alone? 
He was desperately hurt at first ; too hurt to 
cry out, to say one word to his wife in 
deprecation of the course she was pursuing. 
He was as kind and as attentive to her as 
he had been in the days of their first love- 
making ; but sometimes as she whirled 
round in a man's arms she would catch a 
glimpse of him standing on the outside of 
the circle, and looking on at the dance with 
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a blank weary expression, hopeless and 
forlorn in the extreme. One night she and 
her partner had strolled into a conservatory 
and seated themselves there; she had re- 
moved her glove for an instant to loosen 
its pressure on her rings, and the man, a 
loose -living Italian marquis, with a suffi- 
ciently bad reputation for his bonnes for- 
tunes^ took her hand under pretence of 
examining the rings, and retained it in his 
own. At that moment Hugh Fleetwood, 
bored out of his life with the whole affair, 
sauntered listlessly into the conservatory. 
His eyes fell at once upon the seated figures, 
a crimson flush mounted to his forehead, 
and without saying a word he turned upon , 
his heel and walked slowly away. That 
night, on their return to their hotel,, he 
spoke strongly and earnestly to his wife, 
reproaching her very little, but imploring 
her to remember her position, and for her 
father's sake, if not for his, to abstain from 
follies which he knew were merely outcom- 
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ings of her childish thoughtlessness, but 
Avhich would be judged very differently, 
and very much more severely, by the world. 

Helen promised obedience, and during 
the remainder of her stay at Paris her con- 
duct was infinitely more guarded. But at 
Trouville and at Baden, both of which 
places they visited before they returned 
home, she gave full vent to the spirit of 
flirtation within her, and more than once, 
on each occasion with additional severity, 
she was reproved by Hugh. On each oc- 
casion she professed penitence and promised 
amendment, and on the last, just before 
their return, she was especially demonstra- 
tive of affection for her husband, and as- 
sured him if he would only promise not to 
tell her father, whom she still seemed to 
hold in wholesome dread, of her peccadil- 
loes, he should have no farther cause for 
plaint. 

They arrived at Summer Lawn, to Lord 
Pytchley's extreme delight, and for a time 
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all seemed to go well. The familiar inter- 
course between Hugh and his father-in-law 
became closer than ever, and Lady Helen 
seemed content with receiving and return- 
ing the hospitalities of her county neigh- 
bours, the management of her house, and 
the superintendence of her little stepdaugh- 
ter. But after a whUe these amusements 
grew tame, and Lady Helen Fleetwood's 
flirtations became a common theme for 
gossip at the dining-table, in the ball-room, 
and at the cover-side. A dragoon regiment 
of notoriously evil reputation took up its 
quarters at Combcardingham just about 
that time, and its officers were, as usual, fre- 
quently invited to Summer Lawn. Among 
them was a Captain Connell, who had al- 
ready been the hero in a divorce case, 
who was well known in fashionable circles 
as a black sheep, and who enjoyed an 
amount of popularity usually accorded to 
those tainted members of the flock. This 
man openly expressed great admiration for 
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Lady Helen Fleetwood, and soon acquired 
a certain amount of influence over her. In 
riding -parties he was never absent from 
her side, at balls he was her most frequent 
partner ; and they were so much together, 
that at last Hugh's attention was called to 
it by an anonymous letter advising him to 
be on his guard. 

Hugh Fleetwood, without saying a word 
to any one, put the note into his pocket 
and rode straight over to the Towers. He 
found Lord Pytchley at home, and told the 
old man that, while deeply sorry for the 
necessity of grieving him, he thought it his 
duty to lay before him an accoimt of his 
daughter's behaviour from the time of his 
marriage to the present. Hugh then en- 
tered into details as regards Lady Helen's 
flirtations at Paris and on the Continent, 
winding up by telling the story of Captain 
Connell, and handing to his father-in-law 
the anonymous letter which he had just 
received. 
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The news fell like a thunderbolt on 
Lord Pytchley, who had been ailing of 
late, and had consequently seen but little 
of Summer Lawn and its visitors. At first 
he was so overwhelmed with shame that he 
could say nothing; but when he had a little 
recovered himself, he spoke at great length. 
He told Hugh -of the terror under which 
he had always laboured lest the taint of 
the Darrington blood should have descended 
from his divorced wife to her child; how 
he had often discussed the subject with 
Hugh's father ; and how he had hoped, in 
wedding his daughter to a man of Hugh's 
gravity and force of character, and in keep- 
ing her away from the temptations of Lon- 
don, he had done his best to stamp out 
whatever evil influence she might have 
inherited. With tears streaming down his 
cheeks the old man implored his son-in-law 
to be merciful and forbearing towards Lady 
Helen. He himself would talk to her that 
day. Without creating any public scandal 
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Captain Connell must be made to under- 
stand that his visits were no longer accept- 
able at Summer Lawn; and all would go 
on quietly and rightly, if Hugh would only 
promise to forgive his wife this time. 

And Hugh promised, but with very 
little hope in heart. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SHATTERING OF THE mOL. 

The illness under which Lord Pytchley had 
been suffering at the time of the complica- 
tions narrated in the last chapter increased 
rapidly, and a few weeks after Captain Cou- 
ncil had been politely ignored, and at least 
the semblance of a peace restored at Summer 
Lawn, the old nobleman was forced to keep 
to his room. The semblance of peace, for 
it was but little more. Lady Helen had in- 
deed listened to her father's admonition, 
and consented to give up the acquaintance 
of the man whom she had found so fascin- 
ating ; but she had done this with exceed- 
ingly bad grace, and her manner to her hus- 
band, which in the midst of her flirtations 
had been bright if not warm, agreeable if 
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not wife-like, had become sulky and morose. 
Those were dull days for all persons at 
Summer Lawn : Hugh grieving over Lord 
Pytchley's illness and his own unhappy 
home ; Lady Helen savage at being de- 
barred from the only life in which she found 
pleasure, and chafing against the chain which 
bound her, as it were, a prisoner to her 
social duties, and to a dull and narrow 
visiting circle. 

So soon as Lady Helen knew that her 
father was debarred by illness from leaving 
his room, and that the only persons having 
access there were the nurse, the doctor, her 
husband, and herself, she experienced a 
sense of relief, and immediately set about 
seeing whether she had sufficient influence 
over her husband to induce him to revoke 
the edict of banishment which had been 
pronounced against Captain Connell, whose 
regiment had left Combcardingham, and 
who was then staying in London. To carry 
out this purpose she tried her utmost ; she 
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used all the pretty fascinations and bland- 
ishments which had been so effective with 
poor Hugh in the early days of their ac- 
quaintance ; she swore that Captain Connell 
was nothing more to her than any other 
amusing man, and that she had no feeling 
for him beyond that which she entei-tained 
for a dozen other persons of the same kind; 
and when she found that Hugh shook his 
head incredulously at these protestations, 
she stormed and raved at him with an 
amount of force and fury of which no one 
would have believed her capable, and de- 
clared that her life had been sacrificed to 
the capricious whims of a jealous tyrant. 
But in this outburst she was no more suc- 
cessful in obtaining her ends than she had 
been by the exercise of her wiles. The 
Hugh Fleetwood of that day was very dif- 
ferent in heart and temperament from the 
man who had placed the wedding-ring on 
Lady Helen Ireton's finger. When the 
storm of his wife's passion was spent, he 
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told her calmly it was under her father's 
advice that Captain Conneirs acquaintance 
had been dropped; that Lord Pytchley, 
though very ill, still retained the complete 
exercise of his mental faculties, and that no 
alteration could be made in the arrange- 
ments without its being referred to him. 
Did Lady Helen wish her father to be again 
consulted in the matter ? Lady Helen did 
not wish anything of the sort; and after 
reviling her husband as a poor mean-spirited 
wretch, who had not the courage to exer- 
cise his j^udgment in his own affairs, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and retired from 
the argument and the room. 

Hugh kept his own counsel, and a week 
after Lord Pytchley died, in the pleasant 
belief that the peace and confidence which 
he had succeeded in establishing at Summer 
Lawn still continued, and in the strong 
hope that the child which his daughter was 
expecting to bring into the world might 
be the harbinger of future happiness. 
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Two months after Lord Pytchley's fune- 
ral, about seven o'clock in the evening of a 
dull autumnal day, Lady Helen Fleetwood, 
attended by her maid, was in her own apart- 
ment dressing for dinner, when there came 
a sharp tap at the door, and immediately 
afterwards Hugh Fleetwood entered the 
room. His entrance was so abrupt, and his 
presence there at such a time so unwonted, 
that his wife stared in astonishment ; stared 
in even greater wonder as she marked the 
ashen-gray hue of his face, the set rigidity 
of his lips, and the soiled and mud-flecked 
condition of his riding-dress. 

' Leave the room, please,' he said abruptly 
to the maid. 

* Pray do nothing of the kind, Augus- 
tine,' cried Lady Helen, ' What can you be 
thinking of, Mr. Fleetwood ? The first bell 
bus rufi;>, ;uiJ I am not half ready. Have 
you forgotten that the Cotraores and the 
Stanfords dhie here to-night?' 

But for all answer Hugh Fleetwood 
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pointed to the door, and again bad the wait- 
ing-maid to go. When they were alone, he 
threw himself into an easy-chair by the fire, 
and said to his wife, 

' What visitors have you had to-day ?' 

' None,' she replied, looking at him 
calmly. 'The Rector drove over in that 
abominable pony -chaise, and Anne Lee 
brought me a new song about which she 
is wild, and which she thought would suit 
me.' 

' No one else ?' 
. ' No.' 

' And no news ?' 

' None. Yes, stay ; I had almost for- 
gotten. My cousin. Lady Caroline Bee- 
cher, has come to stay with the Bodhams 
at the Priory, and asked me to have lun- 
cheon with them there to-morrow. There 
is no reason, I suppose,' she continued, as 
she saw Hugh's brow growing black and 
wrinkled, 'because your father quarrelled 
with the Bodhams, and you choose to con- 
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tinue the feud, why I should not eat my 
luncheon beneath then* roof?' 

' I was not frowning because you talked 
of visiting people with whom I am not on 
terms of acquaintance,' said Hugh slowly, 
speaking between his set teeth. 'I was 
frowning to think how low you had fallen 
when you could condescend to tell me such 
a lie.' 

' What !' she cried, starting up. * Hugh, 
do you dare — ' 

' I dare anything now,' he said quietly. 
' Sit down again and listen to me. What 
you have told me is a lie; I know it, and 
have proofs of it.' 

' Proofs !' she gasped. 

' Yes,' he said, touching the breast-pocket 
of his coat, 'proofs — here.. Now listen. 
This afternoon as I rode into town, just as 
I turned the Gharp comer by Danby's mill, 
I came upon a closed hack-fly with a man 
seated in it. As soon as he saw me, he 
pulled his soft wideawake down over his 
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brow, and huddled the collar of his large 
coat round the. lower portion of his face. 
But I had come on him too quickly for the 
purposes of his disguise, and I recognised 
him in an instant. I need not tell you who 
this man was; you know.' 
' Hugh, I swear — ' 

' Bah !' he said ; ' spare yourself the trou- 
ble of perjury. The man was Captain Con- 
nell, on his way here. I took care not to 
let him see that I had recognised him, and 
rode on into town. I went straight to the 
hotel at which he was generally to be found, 
but they declared to me that they had not 
seen him. Then I sent a spy — in dirty work 
one must use dirty means — to make inquiries, 
and I found that a man answering his de- 
scription, but giving the name of Clarke, 
had taken rooms in a third-rate hotel in a 
low and unfrequented portion of the town. 
I rode home as hard as I could, hoping to 
be in time either to find the man here, or to 
meet him on the road and chastise him with 
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my own hand ; but though I kept an anx- 
ious look-out, I did not meet him, and on 
my arrival here I learned that you had been 
absent from the house and grounds for about 
half an hour, when you had doubtless seen 
your lover, but had not had time or oppor- 
tunity to arrange for any prolonged meet- 
ing, though you had roughly fixed on to- 
morrow afternoon, when you knew I should 
be engaged on the magistrates' bench.' 

' How do you know that ?' cried Lady 
Helen, taken off her guard. 

Hugh laughed, a dull hollow laugh. 

' How do I know it ?' he said, taking a 
paper from his breast-pocket. ' Through this 
letter, which a silly lad, a hanger-on at the 
village ale-house, who was wandering pur- 
poselessly through the stables, and asking 
for you, placed in my hands.' 

Lady Helen groaned. 

' I now see,' said Hugh, ' why it was so 
imperative that you should lunch with your 
cousin at the Bodhams' to-morrow. This 
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letter, signed "R. C," and written, as I 
could swear, by Reginald Connell, gives you 
rendezvous for two o'clock at the Harp Inn 
at Combcardingham, and bids you ask for 
Mr. Clarke. There are in it expressions of 
endearment and terms of phrase so positive, 
and so full of proof, that were I to place 
it in my lawyer's hands, I have not the 
smallest doubt that by its aid, coupled with 
other circumstances, I could obtain a di- 
vorce, and free myself from this accursed 
bond which has changed my nature and 
blighted my existence.' 

'Hugh!' cried Lady Helen, flinging 
herself from her chair and clinging to his 
knees, ' I implore you spare !' 

' You may spare yourself these histri- 
onics,' he said, looking down at her coldly, 
but making no effort to raise her. ' The 
idea of public exposure, which seems to 
have such terror even for you, has never 
entered my mind. The remembrance that 
you are your father's daughter, the know- 

VOL. I. F 
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ledge that you are about to become the 
mother of a child — ^though who may be its 
father God knows — are enough for me to 
spare you that open shame. Understand, 
what I do is done solely on these grounds, 
and without the slightest thought of, or 
care for, you in the matter.' 

As she listened to these last words Lady 
Helen derived a kind of confidence, and 
raising herself gradually, reseated herself 
in the chair. 

' Having been so far explicit as to what 
you are not going to do,' she said, with a faint 
gleam of her former msolence in her look 
and manner, ^ perhaps you will now be good 
enough to convey to me your intentions.' 

' They are easily conveyed,' he said, in 
a sad tone of voice. ' Our married life — 
the life to be led together, which began so 
happily, and was full of such excellent pro- 
mise — is at an end. Henceforward we live 
apart.' 

'I hold you to your word,' she cried. 
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' You said just now that there should be 
no — ^no divorce.' 

*Nor shall there be,' said Hugh. 'It 
will not be difficult — ^more especially in the 
state in which you are — to let the world 
understand that your health is such as to 
necessitate immediate change of air; that 
the climate of Woolshire is far too harsh 
and bleak for you, and that you must be 
immediately removed to some more genial 

atmosphere.' 

Lady Helen listened, darkling, and was 
silent. 

'You understand me?' asked Hugh. 
' You must leave this place at once, never to 
return; you must go away to some mild 
seaside — ^Torquay, Ventnor, where you like, 
so long as your choice fixes on a place 
which has a sanitary renown. In order 
farther to check any chance of idle gossip I 
wiU accompany you, leaving you when I see 
you fairly settled — ^for ever!' 

' Your plans are as concise and as much 
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matured as if you had bestowed great delib- 
eration upon them,' said Lady Helen, after 
a pause. ' Yours is a sort of prescient nature, 
which foresees ever so much looming in the 
future, and takes care to be prepared for 
contingencies. It has consequently perhaps 
occurred to you that I shall require the 
means of existence during this charming 
future which you have planned out for me, 
and you have doubtless settled how those 
means are to be supplied?' 

'You will find,' replied Hugh, Hhat I 
shall make you such an allowance as will be 
fitting for the position of one who unhappily 
is entitled to call me her husband. But the 
payment of this income will be solely con- 
tinued upon your good behaviour. If I 
hear — and I shall hear, depend upon it, how- 
ever far off you may be from me — that you 
are bringing ridicule and dishonour on my 
name, that instant the allowance shall be 
stopped, and you will be left to your own 
resources. And now I must dress for dinner. 
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I think you said the Stanfords and some 
other people were coming. It will be as 
well to take advantage of the opportunity 
to hint at your ill health, and of the necessity 
for your immediately seeking change of air.' 

So saying, and with a slight bow, Hugh 
Fleetwood quitted the room. 

It was long past eight o'clock before 
dinner was served at Summer Lawn that 
night; the Stanfords and the Catmores 
having to wait, not indeed for their host, 
who in his usual calm and composed 
manner was ready to receive them, but for 
their hostess, who had dashed herself on 
to her bed in a violent fit of impotent 
rage after her husband had left her, and 
who had required an immense amount of 
eye-bathing and eau-de-Cologne appliance 
to render her presentable. However, the 
dinner was gotten through tolerably well, 
and the hint as to Lady Helen's ill health 
was duly given, and evoked the natural 
amount of commiseration. Lady Helen's 
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natural good breeding induced her to com- 
port herself with perfect dignity and decorum 
before her guests, and it was not until after 
the retirement of her maid to the solitude 
of her own room that she gave any vent to 
the wild passion which was dominant within. 
Then Helen locked her door, sat down at 
her writing-table, and proceeded to indite 
a letter to her lover. She depicted her 
husband's conduct in the blackest terms; 
described herself as nearly out of her mind 
with agony and terror ; hinted that she would 
sooner commit suicide than accept the 
ghastly future existence which Hugh had 
foreshadowed to her ; and implored her Regi- 
nald, her own Reginald, to communicate at 
once with her by means of a letter addressed 
under cover to Mademoiselle Augustine, and 
to make preparations for their immediate 
flight together. Mademoiselle Augustine 
having been taken into confidence as far as 
was necessary, this letter, addressed to Mr. 
Clarke, at the Harp Inn, Combcardingham, 
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was handed to her the next morning, with 
directions to post it at once. 

Three days passed, during which Made- 
moiselle Augustine and a housemaid, speci- 
ally told off for the purpose, were engaged 
in packing Lady Helen s wardrobe and per- 
sonal effects. Hugh Fleetwood, in his own 
hand, made a list of everything belonging to 
his wife and of all such articles in the house 
as she took a fancy to. These were not to 
go with her, as the sending of them would 
create suspicion, but were to be forwarded 
afterwards to any address which she might 
give when she had decided upon her perma- 
nent place of abode. Three days passed, 
but without any reply from Reginald Con- 
nell. Mademoiselle Augustine, who — with 
a wary and experienced eye, foresaw the 
breaking up of the establishment, and judg- 
ing that to be lady's-maid to 2^femme seule 
would not merely affect her personal comfort 
and number of perquisites, but might inter- 
fere injuriously with her future career — ^had 
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determined on giving her mistress warning 
at the first convenient opportunity, was 
greatly irritated at Lady Helen's constant 
inquiries as to whether the expected letter 
had not come to hand. It had not, and it 
did not arrive ; and on the fourth morning 
after the scene between the husband and 
wife, Hugh Fleetwood announced that the 
break would be at the door at noon, when 
Lady Helen and her maid must be prepared 
to start. 

So they set out on their journey to their 
destination, the Isle of Wight, but stopping 
one night in London en route. Helen peered 
eagerly out of the window of the cab which 
took them from the railway to the hotel, in 
the wild hope that Reginald Connell might 
chance to be passing along the street, that 
he would catch a glimpse of her, and in some 
unthought-of and inexplicable way rescue 
her from the dull imprisonment to which she 
had been condemned, and carry her off with 
him. But no Reginald Connell appeared, 
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and the next afternoon they arrived at the 
cottage at Ventnor which Mr. Fleetwood's 
agent had taken for them. It was a suffici- 
ently pretty place, standing on the edge of 
the cliff overlooking the sea, and even at that 
dull time of the year had a bright cheery 
appearance; but Lady Helen as she stepped 
across the threshold shuddered as though 
she were going into her grave, and made an 
inward resolution that she would escape 

frojn it on the first possible opportunity. 

Hugh Fleetwood remained for three 
days at the seaside cottage, occupied; for 
the most part, with his man of business, 
who came down from London especially to 
meet him. On the evening of the third 
day he made his way to a pretty little room 
commanding a fine sea-view, which he had 
had fitted up as a boudoir, and there he 
found Lady Helen sitting silent and sulky. 

' I have come to tell you,' he said, 'that 
my arrangements as regards the tenure of 
this place, and the payment of your allow- 
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ance, are all complete, so that there is no 
farther necessity for my staying here, and 
I shall leave to-morrow morning. In a 
letter which will be given to you when I 
am gone by Mr. Martin — ^he will not know 
the contents — ^you will find a cheque for the 
first quarter. I have spoken to the local 
doctor here, telling him to attend to you 
himself, to engage the proper assistance, 
and to telegraph in case of need of a superior 
opinion to Dr. Waddilove. And now I do 
not know that there is anything farther to 
say.' 

' Yes,' she said, ' I wish you to do me 
one more favour. It is the last that I shall 
ask of you for a long time, perhaps for 
ever, and therefore I do not think you will 
refuse me.' 

'What is it?' he asked, without much 
appearance of interest. 

' It is,' she said, ' that immediately on 
your return, you would write me a letter 
— no, not a letter, an envelope with a blank 
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enclosure, if you like, will be sufficient — ^in 
order that the people in this place — Augus- 
tine and others, to whom your handwriting 
is known — may recognise it, and may there- 
by imagine that we are still on ordinary 
domestic terms. I wish that fiction to be 
believed in, at least until the event to which 
you have just alluded has occurred.' 

' So be it,' said Hugh Fleetwood. ' As 
soon as I get home I will send you an 
envelope with a blank enclosure ; and now 
I take my leave.' 

He bowed his head and walked out, 
stem and pitiless to the last. 

Lady Helen's life during the next three 
days was passed in anxious expectation of 
the promised letter. She read a little ; she 
sat down idly at the piano, and strummed 
a few tunes — ^light dance-music, which re- 
minded her of happy guilty times; she 
walked out on to the chff and along the sea- 
shore in a purposeless manner, listening to 
the howling of the wind and the roaring of 
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the sea, but ever coming back at intervals 
to inquire whether the postman had called, 
whether the letter had arrived. At last it 

came. Mademoiselle brought it at once to 
her mistress, with a smiling face and an 
exclamation of ' A letter from monsieur, 
miladi !' and Lady Helen took it, and also 
made another unsuccessful attempt at a 
smile. Directly the girl had left the room, 
Lady Helen opened the letter. Its enclo- 
sure was merely a blank sheet of paper; 
but the envelope, to which she principally 
directed her attention, was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory. It was addressed in her hus- 
band's well-known round bold character ; it 
bore the stamp of the village post-office, and 
of Combcardingham the post-town. Every- 
thing was regular and in order. He had 
written it himself; he was at home at Sum- 
mer Lodge, and she was free. Her scheme 
had prospered exactly to her satisfaction. 
She wanted no letter from Hugh Fleetwood ; 
she cared nothing what people thought as 
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to the domestic relations between thera; . 
all she wished for was a certain proof that 
he was securely out of the way at Summer 
Lawn, in order that she might rush up to 
London to try and find Reginald Connell. 

The next morning Lady Helen started 
off, taking her maid with her. She would 
have preferred going alone ; but she had 
been unaccustomed to travelling by herself, 
and took Mademoiselle Augustine with her 
more as a protection than an aid. On their 
arrival in town, after leaving her maid at 
an hotel. Lady Helen hastened at once to 
the military club at which she had been 
in the habit of addressing Captain Connell. 
The porter was polite but curt. He had a 
good many such inquiries during the course 
of the day, on account of most of the gal- 
lant members of the establishment. Cap- 
tain Connell was not there ; he had not been 
there for some days ; it was impossible to say 
when he would be there ; it was impossible to 
say whether he was in town, but the porter 
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thought most hkely not, as most gentlemen 
were out of town at that time of the year. 
Could he tell her anywhere where she could 
make inquiries ? Well, he didn't know ; but 
perhaps she might learn something at 
Messrs. Cox's, the army agents at Charing- 
cross. Then the porter turned himself 
round on his stool, and took up the Morning 
Post^ intimating thereby that the interview 
was at an end. 

Lady Helen drove at once to the army 
agents'. The clerks were very polite, but 
they could give no positive information as 
to Captain Connell's whereabouts. The gen- 
tleman to whom Lady Helen had spoken 
went over to a far desk to consult another 
gentleman ; and there was a little whisper- 
ing between them, and a little subdued 
laughter, accompanied by . two or three 
under-glances in her direction; and then 
the first gentleman came back, saying, so 
far as he could learn. Captain Council was 
on the Continent. Lady Helen bowed, and 
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thanked him, and walked away, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly raging. This was, then, 
the reason why she had had no answer to 
the letter which she wrote to him from Sum- 
mer Lawn. Here was she going through 
these scenes, this contumely, this banish- 
ment for his sake, while without a word 
he had gone away to the Continent, where 
he was probably enjoying himself. That 
night so preyed upon was Lady Helen by 
alternate accesses of rage and despair, 
that Mademoiselle Augustine thought that 
her mistress was likely to have a severe 
attack of illness, and was very glad when, 
early next morning, she had orders to get 
ready for their immediate return to the 
Isle of Wight. 

For a week after her arrival at the sea- 
side cottage, which was now her home. 
Lady Helen shut herself into her room, and 
obstinately refused to leave it. Always con- 
sidered — nay, petted and spoiled — as she 
had been during the former portion of her 
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life, she found herself scarcely able to bear 
the humiliation which she was now suffer- 
ing, and which seemed all the more bitter 
when she remembered how she had brought 
it upon herself, and when she contrasted 
the never- varpng kindness and devotion of 
her husband with the selfish passion and 
sudden desertion of the man for whom she 
had betrayed him. 

At the end of the week came another 
envelope in Hugh Fleetwood's handwriting, 
and bearing the Combcardingham post- 
mark ; but this time the enclosure was not 
a blank sheet of paper, but a letter, which 
Lady Helen read with strained eyes and 
flushed cheeks, and which ran thus : 

^ The contemptuous opinion which, as 
you have shown, you have entertained of 
me since our marriage, seems to continue, 
uninfluenced by the measures which I have 
recently taken to prove that I am no longer 
your dupe. Were it not so, you would not 
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have tried to hoodwink me with such a 
gross and commonplace deception as that 
which you practised last week, but which 
has scarcely had the result that you antici- 
pated. I suppose experience has taught 
me to read everything coming from you in 

r 

a light different from that in which you 
intended me to see it — ^has taught me to 
disbelieve your strongest asseverations, and 
to know that everything done or said by 
you sprmgs from some hidden motive which 
is antagonistic to me, my honour, and my 
welfare. When you asked me to send you 
a letter, dated from hence, on my return, 
I knew perfectly well you required that 
letter, not for the reason you stated, but 
to assure yourself that I was safely out of 
the way, and that, with a total abnegation 
of the dignity which, as your father's daugh- 
ter, you ought to possess, you might in 
person pursue the man about whom you 
have shown yourself infatuated. I am fully 
acquainted with the fact of your visit to 
VOL. I. G 
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London and of its result, but I do not write 
this letter to reproach you any £Eirther or 
to triumph over you. I will bear with you, 
as I said I would, until after the birth of 
your child, because you have no power to 
do more evil than you have already done. 
I write to let you know that I am not the 
dupe you take me for, but am thoroughly 
cognisant of your actions and their motives, 
and to tell you, what perhaps you may not 
have already heard, that the man whom 
you call your lover, for whom you deserted 
your husband and your home, has protected 
himself against you in a way which society 
win not challenge. After reading what is 
on the other side of this sheet, you will 
realise my meaning. 

* Hugh Fleetwood.' 

Lady Helen hastily turned over the 
sheet. Gummed on the other side was a 
printed slip of paper, a scrap evidently cut 
from a newspaper, bearing these words : 
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^ On the 27th instant, at the Embassy, 

Paris, Keginald Connell, Esq., of the 

Dragoon Guards, to his cousin the Lady 
Ida Charmouth, second daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Chard.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



A MENSA ET THORO. 



When Lady Helen had finished reading 
the newspaper paragraph which, with such 
careful cruelty, her husband had forwarded 
to her, she fell into a paroxysm of passion. 
Her flirtations during her continental tour 
had been flirtations and nothing more ; her 
camaraderie with the officers at Combcard- 
ingham, one only excepted, and with such 
younger scions of the county families as she 
thought worthy of being allowed to amuse 
her, were 'fast' indeed, according to the 
common acceptation of the word, but com- 
paratively harmless. But for Reginald Con- 
nell she had conceived a passion hitherto 
unknown to her, and the taint of the Dar- 
rington blood spreading and flourishing in 
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her under his baleful influence, she had been 
prepared to do as her mother had done 
before her — to give up home, position, and 
everything which, as a child, she had been 
taught to value, and to spend the remainder 
of her life in open shame for the sake of 
the man who had obtained such complete 
domination over her. 

Lady Helen Fleetwood was by no means 
a gushing or impulsive person. Before com- 
mitting herself so far as she had done, she 
had fully thought over the consequences of 
the step she proposed to herself to take, 
and had counted its cost. She knew that 
she was giving up for ever the position 
which she had held since her birth, and 
which she by no means undervalued. She 
knew that Reginald Connell was compara- 
tively a poor man, and that when her fate 
was once linked with his, she must not look 
for the refinement and the luxuries which 
she had hitherto regarded as a mere neces- 
sary part and portion of her existence, and 
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wliich she fully appreciated. But she was 
fuUy prepared to give up state, position, 
luxuries, ail and everything', for the sake 
of the man who alone had struck the key- 
note of her life, under the bold glance of 
whose eyes, under the caressing touch of 
whose hand, her sensual nature had burned 
and throbbed, and who alone of all men in 
the world had given her some slight insight 
into the wild brief ecstasy of passion. 

And now he for whom she had dared all 
this, by whom her life was as completely 
ruined as though she had fled with him firom 
her husband's roof, and lived with him in 
the blinding glare of the world's scorn as 
his mistress, for whom she had suffered 
shame and disgrace, without gaining an ade- 
quate amount of pleasure in return — this 
man had flung her aside, not under pres- 
sure, not out of satiety — either of these 
cases she could have understood, as being 
natursil, and following the ordinary course 
of such affairs — but simply, as it seemed to 
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her, out of mere whim. He had played 
with her feelings, and mocked at her ear- 
nestness, and, worst and blackest degrada- 
tion of all, had shown to the world, which 
would only be too ready to believe it, that 
the advances must have come from her; 
and that while the whole force and fire of 
her passion was concentrated on him, he 
was merely employing her as 2l passe-temps^ 
and at the very moment while he was be- 
guiling her with his simulated devotion, 
was actually engaged to be married to an- 
other woman. 

But whUe she raged against her incon- 
stant lover, who had thus held her up not 
merely to the scorn, but what she judged to 
be far worse, to the ridicule of the world, 
Lady Helen Fleetwood's feelings' towards 
her husband were far more virulent and 
bitter. She had never really cared for him, 
and the admiration vvhich she had at one 
time felt for his handsome features and his 
frank manly bearing had long since died 
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away. The admiration was succeeded by a 
kind of negative feeling, which was neither 
like nor dislike ; that kind of feeling now 
so constantly cultivated in society by wives 
towards their husbands, and by husbands 
towards their wives, when it has either 
tacitly or openly been agreed on between 
them that they shall, as they phrase it, 
* each go their own way.* Under Reginald 
Connell's guidance, this sentiment soon 
deepened into contempt. Lady Helen de- 
spised the man who could look on unmoved 
at the evident admiration with which his' 
wife regarded another, at the undisguised 
pleasure which she manifested in another's 
society. Her own inner baseness prevented 
her from comprehending that Hugh, how- 
ever rudely his faith had been shaken, could 
not understand that he was being shame- 
fully betrayed by one to whom he had 
given such proofs of love and confidence, 
whose backslidings in the past he had over- 
looked and condoned, and whom he had so 
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seriously warned as to the future. But now 
her husband stood before her in a very dif^ 
ferent light. He was no longer the easy- 
going man about whom no thought need be 
taken ; he was no longer the poor fool whose 
blindness could be sneered at ; he was her 
avenger, with his sword unsheathed, to carry 
out his long - mthheld retribution, and at 
the same time her judge and her execu- 
tioner. 

There was nothing to \>e done, no step 
to be taken, no possible explanation to give 
or to demand. Hugh Fleetwood knew all ; 
not merely her criminality, not merely de- 
tails of the way in which she had plotted 
against him, his honour, and his peace of 
mind, but the despicable manner in which 
those plots had been overthrown, and those 
intrigues had. ended. She was lowered in 
his eyes not merely to the condition of his 
dishonoured wife, but to that, if possible, 
more contemptible one of a woman who 
had offered her all to one by whom it had 
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been rejected, and thrown herself at the feet 
of a man who had spurned her as he turned 
aside. As she thought of this she raged 
and raved, but she could do no more. She 
was there, bound hand and foot, tethered 
for a time at least to that spot, without the 
possibility of escape. 0, the weariness of 
the place ; the monotony of the great sea 
spread out before her, with its hoarse roar- 
ing advance, and its shrill screaming retreat ; 
the winter sun shining fitfully — brighter 
there indeed than in most places, but still 
fitfiiUy — among the great banks of clouds, 
and disappearing in its southern red glow, 
and perpetually reminding Lady Helen, who 
was naturally by no means of a poetic tem- 
perament, of her own disappearance from 
that world which she had so much loved, 
and where for a time she had shone so 
brightly. 

So the daily life went on. She walked 
when ahe was well enough, and when the 
weather was propitious, up and down the 
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little terrace on the cliff; she read such 
novels as she could obtain from the library ; 
she did her best — anything for a relief! — to 
talk to the chattering little apothecary who 
came in daily, bringing with him the scandal 
of the neighbourhood, and such weak and 
watered small talk as he perseveringly ob- 
tained in going his rounds. Once or twice 
Dr. Waddilove, the great ladies' physician, 
came down from London, and through him 
Lady Helen caught glimpses of that society 
amongst which, on the Continent and at 
certain country houses, she had occasionally 
moved. The Doctor, great and learned 
man though he was, was not above talking 
a little scandal, always of a circumspect and 
confidential character. He told his patient 
of the marriages which the autumnal sojourn 
in the country had brought about, and of 
the escapades which the enforced throwing 
together of idle frivolous men and women 
not unnaturally causes. He spoke to her 
of the pleasant winter season-r-it was then 
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drawing towards the end of November — 
which was just commencing, and amongst 
other things he told her of the sensation 
created by the introduction to society of 
Lady Ida Connell. 

'A bride, you know, Lady Helen^ and 
daughter of Lord Chard. She is really 
wonderfully beautiful ! I saw her at Brigh- 
ton last week, where she is the reigning 
belle of the place, and turning all heads by 
her loveliness and her grace.' 

* Was Captain Connell with her ?' 

' With her ! Of course, my dear madam. 
Where else could he possibly be ? His late 
regiment is stationed at Brighton just now, 
and I was fortunate enough to be present at 
a splendid entertainment which they gave 
to their old comrade and his bride.' 

' And is Captain Connell attentive to his 
wife?' asked Lady Helen, feeling very sick 
at heart. 

* Attentive to her!' cried the Doctor; 
*de- voted! Never was there seen such a 
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case of what the young men of the present 
day call, in their idiomatic language, spoons. 
Never absent from her side for a minute; 
riding with her, driving with her, waltzing 
with her — quite refreshing to see.' 

' Quite,' said Lady Helen bitterly, ' pri- 
mitive and Arcadian to a degree — and so 
likely to last !' 

' Well, my dear Lady Helen, about that 
the less said the better,' said the Doctor. 
' I have seen a great many things of this 
kind, and it is in my experience, that the 
more violent they are at first, the less likely 
are they to wear. However, it is not to 
gossip about Lady Ida Connell and her hus- 
band that I came to Ventnor, was it ?' added 
the Doctor after a pause, and with a crisp 
little laugh. 'Mr. Fleetwood would scarcely 
think that I was earning my fee by doing 
that; so now tell me about yourself.' 

And the polite little medico, who had 
exhausted all his gossip, had his luncheon 
to eat and his train to catch, thought the 
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time had arrived when he ought to devote 
five or ten minutes to his professional duties. 
The news conveyed by Dr. Waddilove 
was to Lady Fleetwood a bitter blow. In 
the dreary solitude of her now invalid life 
at the seaside cottage, poring over the past 
and speculating on the fiitare, she had con- 
ceived a notion that she worked out in de- 
tail and longed to ponder over and cherish, 
that, when she was restored to health and 
able to go out into the world, she would 
throw herself in the way of Reginald Con- 
nieU, and satisfy herself whether his defal- 
cation was really prompted by his own 
wish, or had been merely the result of 
pressure brought about by Hugh Fleet- 
wood, against which her lover had found it 
impossible to contend. She had heard of 
such cases before, where men, surprised in 
intrigue, had hastily contracted a marriage 
for the purpose of diverting public suspicion 
irom themselves and the woman whom they 
iiad compromised; and she could not ima- 
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gine that Reginald, who had actually been 
on his way to see her, and had written her 
a letter on the very day on which their 
plans had been discovered, could have will- 
ingly given her up, or could possibly care 
anything for a gu-1 whose existence he had 
never mentioned to her. Lady Helen's 
small experience of the world was not suffi- 
cient to teach her that even men of the 
Reginald -Connell type have generally too 
keen a sense of what is fitting, or at all 
events too much tact, to talk about their 
wives, either in esse or in posse^ to their 
mistresses; and that when they are once 
quit of an entanglement, no matter how 
attractive, no matter how prehensible it 
may have been at the time, they seldom, if 
ever, allow themselves to renew it. 

But by Dr. Waddilove's words this 
aerial fabric had been rudely shivered to 
its basis, and she saw plainly that she must 
give up any attempt at renewing the liai- 
son which she had cherished so fondly, and 
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which had cost her so dear. She knew 
Reginald Connell well enough to be sure 
that to a wife who brought him prestige, 
who was ^ted and courted for her beauty 
and grace, and who reflected upon him as 
her lawful owner a certain proportion of 
the admiration which she excited, he would 
be affectionate and attentive, and, so far 
as in him lay, constant. Had it been other- 
wise — had he married Lady Ida for her 
money or her position, had she been plain 
or commonplace and uninteresting — it might 
have been possible for Lady Helen to re- 
gain her lost sway over him ; but Dr. Wad- 
dilove had rung the death -knell to her 
hopes, and at best she must now content 
herself by waiting quietly and seeing what 
time had in store for her. 

Within two or three weeks after his 
last visit Dr. Waddilove received a sum- 
mons to Ventnor; but on his arrival he 
found that Lady Helen's trouble was over, 
and that her child, a girl, had been safely 
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brought into the world. The child was 
pronounced by the local apothecary to be 
strong aind healthy, and Dr. Waddilove 
himself testified to the fact that all the 
arrangements had been excellent, and that 
Lady Helen was doing remarkably well. 
It would be as well, would it not, the 
Doctor suggested, to let Mr. Fleetwood 
know what had occurred; and having re- 
ceived his patient's permission, Dr. Waddi- 
love, who. knew that Mr. Fleetwood was a 
wealthy man, and who, not knowing any 
of the domestic circumstances, imagined 
that he was in all probability likely to be 
the father of a large family, and thus to 
give him, the Doctor, many future oppor- 
tunities of extending his practice and 
pocketing the fees, wrote . off to Hugh a 
very effusive and complimentary letter. 

Hugh Fleetwood was away from home 
at the time this letter reached Summer 
Lawn, but it was forwarded to him, and 
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he acknowledged its receipt to Dr. Waddi- 
love ; at the same time writing to the local 
practitioner (his excuse for not addressing 
his wife being, that in her then state a let- 
ter from him might unduly excite her), re- 
questing that Lady Helen Fleetwood might 
be informed that he was compelled to re- 
main just then in London upon particular 
business, but that he helped to make his 
way to Ventnor during the next week. 
The next week passed and the next, and it 
was indeed nearly six weeks after the birth 
of little Sybil, and when Lady Helen, grown 
weary of waiting, was beginning to excogi- 
tate her plans for her deliverance from 
Ventnor and her return to such semblance 
of society as she could command, that Hugh 
arrived unexpectedly one morning at the 
seaside cottage. 

He made first for ihe side garden-gate 
some way down on the cUflF, and, after some 
little manoeuvring, succeeded in attracting 
the attention of Mademoiselle Augustine, 
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who was Standing idly at one of the upper 
windows. That young woman speedily 
hastened down to her master, and held with 
him an uninterrupted confidence of a quar- 
ter of an hour's duration. Then Hugh 
Fleetwood went round to the front of the 
house, was duly admitted, and within a 
few minutes was ushered into the little 
room fitted up as a boudoir and overlook- 
ing the sea, in which, during the autumn, 
Lady Helen had spent so much of her weary 
time. 

She was there now, lying on the sofa 
and looking wonderfully handsome — ^hand- 
somer, Hugh thought, than he had ever 
remembered her; with her complexion un- 
usually clear, and her eyes even brighter 
than in her early days of girlhood. When 
her husband entered the room she moved 
as though she would have risen ; but Hugh 
raised his hand to restrain her, and coldly 
bowing, took his seat at some little distance 
from her sofa. 
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There was a little hesitation at first, 
but Hugh began the conversation by sslj- 

* I am glad to hear fi*om every one so 
good an account of your health, and to see 
myself that you are quite recovered fix)m 
your late illness/ 

* My health is doubtless a matter of 
deep interest to you,' said Lady Helen sar- 
donically, and looking at him with perfect 
calmness ; * but you have waited some time 
before personally assuring yourself of my 
recovery. It must be more than a month 
since you wrote to Mr. Pritchard announc- 
ing your intended arrival.' 

*I have purposely delaj'^ed coming to 
you for your own sake,' he said. 

* For my sake !' she cried. * I have not 
been accustomed to such delicate attention, 
such forethought on your part.' 

' I do not know that there is any deli- 
cate attention in the matter,' said Hugh in 
a hard voice ; * and the only forethought 
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was for myself — to save myself the trouble 
of coming here again/ 

' There spoke Mr. Fleetwood himself/ 
said Lady Helen, with a sarcastic bow. 

' You'may save your sneers/ said Hugh ; 
' they have not the slightest effect upon me, 
and they simply retard the performance of 
business which I have come here on pur- 
pose to discharge, and which must be gone 
through to-day.' 

' Business !' echoed Lady Helen. ' I 
thought all such horrible details had been 
settled long since ?' 

'That shows your ignorance of such 
matters,' said Hugh grimly. 'We dealt 
then with generalities, not with details. 
The details come now.' 

'Of course I am here to listen to what- 
ever you propose,' said Lady Helen spite- 
fully ; ' I have no other choice.' 

' You are right,' said Hugh, ' you have 
no other choice. What I have to say is 
this : the time has now arrived when it is 
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moo=.bent opou me to give „p the idle 
purposeless life which I have been living 
since you quitted Summer Lawn, and to 
settle myself down with such surroundings 
as I intend shall accompany me during the 
remainder of my days.' 

' What a pity one of those surroundings 
cannot be a new wife !' sneered Lady Helen. 
' But that, I fear, is impossible. I still hold 
that proud position in the eye of the law, 
and polygamy is as yet forbidden.' 

'Even there,' said Hugh quietly, 'your 
sarcasm loses its force. I could have di- 
vorced you, as I told you before, and as I 
repeat to you now. The fact that Captain 
Connell had come down disguised to meet 
you, and the expressions in that letter which 
I opened, and which I still have, would 
have been sufficient to free me from the 
disgrace of having to acknowledge you as 
my wife, and would have given me the op- 
portunity, had I wished it, of marrying 
another. The freedom would have been 
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useless to me. I had not, I have not, nor 
shall I ever have, the slightest desire to avail 
myself of it. I married you, as I thought, 
a young, frank, and ingenuous girl, un- 
spoiled and unspotted by the world. I 
treated you, to the best of my power, with 
every kindness, consideration, and indulg- 
ence. How that treatment has been repaid, 
you know. I confess I am not inclined to 
repeat the experiment.' 

He stopped for a moment as if to collect 
his thoughts, but Lady Helen did not in- 
terrupt him. 

'I told you,' he continued, Hhat what 
we call the world — that social Mrs. Grundy 
of whom we stand so much in awe — should 
not be made acquainted with the dissension 
which had arisen between us until after the 
birth of your child.' 

'Of our child,' she interrupted. 

'"Your'' is a word which suits me better 
for the present,' said Hugh Fleetwood coldly ; 
' but more of that anon. The child is now 
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bom ; there ie no need for any farther de- 
ception or disguise.' 

*What, then, do you intend to do?' she 
asked. 

' I intend to let the world know at once, 
as it must know sooner or later, that our 
lives are henceforth to be carried on apart 
from each other. There shall be, eo fer as 
I am concerned, no outcry, and no chance 
given to the scandalmongers. They will, 
of course, want to know what has caused 
our separation, and they shall be told '* in- 
compatibility of temper;" that charming and 
elastic phrase, under which so many broken 
hearts and so many damaged reputations 
shelter themselves daily.' 

'You will get tie advantage even there,' 
said Lady Helen. ' Your sweetness of tem- 
per,' she added sneeringly, ' your placidity 
of disposition, are so well known to all our 
i'riends, they will at once assume that you 
could not possibly be at fault, and set me 
down as a virago, or a creature whose 
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generous temper no man of spirit could put 
up with.' 

' There is another side to that question,' 
said Hugh quietly. ' I think, on the con- 
Ijrary, that some of our friends will quote 
the proverb setting forth the folly of yoking 
together the horse and the ass, and will say 
that the low-bred jparvenu manufacturer who 
was daring enough to think himself fitted 
to be the husband of the daughter of an 
ancient house has been properly punished 
for his presumption. However, this is folly. 
What people say or do not say will have no 
influence on what I am about to do. As I 
have said, the time has come when we must 
be wholly separated, without any regard to 
keeping up appearances ; and I am here to 
warn you, in order that you may not be 
taken unawares.' 

' I am grateful for your politeness,' said 
Lady Helen. 'There will be no necessity, 
I presume, for my remaining in this place ?' 

'There will be no necessity for your 
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doing anything which you dislike,' said 
Hugh ; ' but you must understand that your 
affairs will be entirely under your own con- 
trol, and I would rather that you did not 
consult me about them, or even tell me 
what you are going to do. The rent of this 
house is paid for another month or six 
weeks, I think ; at the end of that time you 
can keep it on or give it up as seems best 
to you.' 

* You show such delicacy in fearing lest 
you should be informed as to my future — 
not, if you wished it ever so much, that it 
would be possible for me to give you any 
glimpse of it, as I have not yet thought of 
my plans — ^that I am almost ashamed to ask 
you what you intend doing with yourself.' 

' Does it interest you ?' said Hugh. * I 
shall continue to live at Summer Lawn with 
little Anne ; but as it is necessary that 
there should be a female head of the house, 
and as the child must have some one to look 
after her and to superintend her education, 
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I have asked Lady Osgood to accept the 
position, and she has consented.' 

* Lady Osgood !' cried Lady Helen, 'Do 
you mean my aunt, Lady Osgood?' 

' Exactly,' said Hugh. ' The allowance 
she had from your father is no longer paid 
to her by the trustees by whom the estate 
is administered during your- brother's en- 
forced ^absence, and I fear that Lady Os- 
good's circumstances have been of late 
anytliing but prosperous.' 

' It will be a singularly pleasant me- 
lange,' said Lady Helen. 'My aunt is a 
poetess, I think ; at all events I know that 
she is strong-minded and literary, so that in 
the repose and tranquillity of Summer Lawn 
she will be able to give full scope to her 
muse. By the way, you talked of little 
Anne, but what is to become of the recent 
arrival ?' 

' If you mean the child just born, it will 
remain with you, and be wholly and solely 
in your care.' 
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Lady Helen elevated her eyebrows. 
*' To remain with me ?' she said ; ^ I thought 
you were so fond of children?' 

' I am very fond of my own child/ Hugh 
replied, * but about this one I know nothing. 
I will not see it, I will have nothing to do 
with it beyond undertaking its support. 
That of course I should have to do; and 
you will find it has been properly provided 
for when you receive your next quarter's 
allowance.' 

' The child will be a great nuisance and 
a great encumbrance/ said Lady Helen, 
speaking out. 

' Whether she be so or not will depend 
entirely upon the manner in which you in- 
tend passing your life/ said Hugh. 'My 
own feeling is, that if you conduct yourself 
properly — and you must recollect that your 
allowance is entirely contingent on the man- 
ner in which you behave — you will find the 
presence of the child useful in opening to 
you certain society which would otherwise 
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be closed against you. However,' continued 
Hugh, who throughout the interview had 
spoken with firmness and decision such as 
his wife had never given him credit for, ' it 
is useless for us to discuss the subject, as 
my mind is made up about it.' 

Lady Helen bowed sarcastically. ' Might 
is right, Mr. Fleetwood,' she said, *and for the 
present, at least, the power is on your side.* 

' Hitherto I do not think I have used it 
rigorously,' said Hugh, *nor do I intend 
to do so. But, as I said before, all will de- 
pend upon you. Now, I do not think that 
there is anything more to say, so I will take 
my leave.' 

He rose as he spoke, and met Lady 
Helen's uplifted eyes. There was a rush of 
wild thoughts of ancient memories through 
Hugh Fleetwood's brain, and for an instant 
he seemed as though about to advance ; but 
he steadied himself by a strong efibrt, and 
merely bowing, quietly turned on his heel 
and left the room. 
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When the door closed behind him, Lady 
Helen rushed to the window which com- 
manded a view of the cliff- walk by which he 
must return to the town, and took up her 
position behind the curtain. Invisible to 
him, she watched him come out, take a few 
paces, then stop and look up at the house. 
For an instant there was stronff evidence of 
emotion in the working of his features ; then, 
with an involuntary shoulder-shrug expres- 
sive of resignation to his fate, he pushed his 
hat firmly on his brow and strolled rapidly 
away. 

From that time forth Hugh Fleetwood's 
life was at all events a tranquil and not an 
unhappy one. Lady Osgood was by no 
means the strong-minded person, in the ob- 
jectionable point of view, which her niece 
had sneeringly represented her. She had 
literary tastes and considerable literary 
capacity ; had been in the habit of mixiTig 
and corresponding with people whose claim 
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to the world's regard and respect was 
founded upon something more than their 
titles, their money, their parties, or the 
number of their dresses. She was kind- 
hearted and thoroughly sjnnpathetic, had 
a great appreciation of Hugh Fleetwood's 
honour and uprightness, and great compas- 
sion for his undeserved domestic troubles; 
while for little Annie she soon experieuiced 
the warmest affection, and treated her with 
a large-hearted love with the possession of 
which the usually despised class of elderly 
single women is but rarely accredited. The 
child was sweet-mannered, docile, and intel- 
ligent, and her father took the greatest 
deUght in watching her progress under 
Lady Osgood's fostering care. 

So the little household at Summer Lawn 
was orderly, happy, and peaceful. From 
time to time there came to it rumours of 
Lady Helen's proceedings ; but the news was 
not very flagrant, and the descendant of the 
Darringtons had so long ceased to be any 
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integral portion of Hugh Fleetwood's life, 
that he was but little troubled with what he 
heard of her. At first she was in the habit 
of running into debt and of causing the bills 
to be sent to her husband; but the position 
which he took up in the matter of Wolfen- 
stein, the banker at Frankfort, settled that 
question and relieved him from farther im- 
portunity. 

Now, having thus sketched the position 
of afikirs prior to the commencement of our 
story, we will return to the villa at Nice. 



CHAPTER V. 



IN UPPER BOHEMIA. 



Although Mrs. Attwell and the female 
members of her coterie had used their 
tongues to the best of their power in dis- 
cussing Lady Helen Fleetwood's former life 
and her present surroundings, it was by no 
means to be imagined that the inhabitants 
of the villa were in any degree tabooed, or 
that they were not, on the contrary, made a 
great deal of by the English colony then 
resident at Nice. The fact was, that though 
the plea of * incompatibility of temper,' at the 
time of the separation, was received with 
doubtful shoulder-shrugs and incredulously 
uplifted eyebrows, by those who knew the 
enormous amount of badgering which can be 
given and taken rather than that the open 
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scandal of a public separation should be re- 
sorted to, the Connell escapade had been 
kept so quiet, and the very fact that a strong 
flirtation had been carried on between Hugh 
Fleetwood's wife and the dashing dragoon 
was known to so few, that scarcely any one 
looked to that as the real solution of the 
mystery; and when Captain Connell's mar- 
riage to his cousin was announced in the 
newspapers, only two or three of the most 
spiteful dowagers ventured to suggest that 
the news would be a blow to Lady Helen 
Fleetwood. During the whole time of her 
sojourn on the Continent, Lady Helen's life 
had, it is true, not been immaculate. She 
had been 'talked of with this man and that 
man: only immediately after her arrival 
abroad was she received at the Courts of any 
of the countries in which she took up her 
temporary abode, it having in more than one 
case been intimated to her by the represen- 
tative of Britain, that he would rather not 
be called upon to undertake the honour of 
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her introduction. But this mattered very 
little indeed to Lady Helen, who, in reality, 
despised the twopenny pomp, the fifth-rate 
splendour, and the highly decorous frivolity 
to be met with at the Court of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Schweinerei and others of his 
kindred, and who, when asked the reason of 
her absence by certain bold Britons, always 
had ready a telling and most excellent ex- 
cuse. 

' What should I do in such places, dear 
Lady Glubb ?' she would say to the corpulent 
partner of Alderman Sir Thomas Glubb, 
who had been knighted because the Emperor 
of Raritongo had visited London during the 
year of his mayoralty, * what should I do in 
such places, and amongst such people, when 
I have my own pretty home and pleasant 
company — amongst whom I always like to 
welcome you and Sir Thomas ? I had enough 
of Courts in my youth' (she had in reality 
been to two drawing-rooms and one state 
ball), ' and now I confess they have lost their 
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attraction for me, and give me no such plea- 
sure as that I experience in the society of 
my daughter and my friends !' 

* Remarkably sensible woman, Lady 
Helen/ said the Alderman, when his wife 
told him of this conversation. * Those nobs 
don't care about that sort of thing, you see, 
Mary; it's only people like you, who ain't 
used to it, that are always trying to wriggle 
in among them. When you first take a 
chap into the City, and give him turtle and 
pimch, he thinks there's nothing like it, and 
is ready to jump out of his skin with delight; 
but, Lord, when he has reached the Common 
Council, let alone having come to his alder- 
man's gown, he don't think any more of 
turtle than if it was pea-soup ! And that's 
just the way with these nobs about going to 
Court.' 

So the Glubbs, and many other people 
of the same stamp, less vulgar indeed, but 
equally British and respectable, never re- 
fused an invitation to the dinner, and when 
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there, enjoyed themselves to the utmost. 
Lady Helen was an admirable hostess, and 
while her company was necessarily consider- 
ably * mixed,' she took care that no one set 
should interfere or clash with another. 
There were card- tables for the old, and 
music and dancing for the young; dimly-lit 
curtained nooks, a lovely conservatory, and 
umbrageous walks for flirtation purposes; 
and an excellent supper, good, substantial, 
and elegant, for all. And Sir Robert Cul- 
lington moved about among the guests, so 
handsome in his appearance, so perfectly 
courteous and well-bred in his manner, that 
all to whom he spoke — and he spoke to 
nearly every one — were enchanted with him. 
' Our kind hostess,' he would say, after 
introducing himself by name to any strange 
guest — * our kind hostess is somewhat of an 
invalid, though she does not like to confess 
or to be reminded of it. And as I am a 
very old friend of her family, she is good 
enough to ask my assistance in welcoming 
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and amusing her company. Are you a card- 
player? You will find whist going on in the 
blue salon on the right, and I shall be de- 
lighted to make up a set for you. May I 
find a partner for your charming daughter? 
Mrs. — I beg your pardon, I did not catch 
the name — Mrs. Plumptre, will you allow 
me to get you some refreshment? Supper 
is served precisely at twelve— we are much 
earlier here than in England, you know — 
and I shall take care that some attentive 
cavalier is told off to your service.' 

The guests generally were delighted with 
Sir Robert Cullington. The foreigners ad- 
mired his vivacity, and wondered at the 
fluent ease with which he spoke to all of 
them in their own language. The Britons 
of the Glubb class looked upon him as a 
perfect specimen of the English gentleman, 
and held him up as a model to their cub-like 
sons. Those of his own set and his own age, 
who had known him before, were quite 
willing to condone old offences and forget 
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old scandal, for the sake of the amusement 
he could provide for them, and the pleasant 
foreign society to which he could introduce 
them ; while the younger men, though they 
professed to look upon him as a fogy, were 
pleased with the attention which he paid 
them, and were forced to admit that, though 
belonging to a bygone period, * there was 
something about old Cullington that was 
ducid good form.' 

* He is a very old and dear friend,' Lady 
Helen would say languidly, when any one 
sang Sir Robert's praises to her ; * I do not 
know what I should do without him.' 

People who knew, or shrewdly guessed, 
at the inner life at the villa assented to these 
statements with a wicked laugh; but the 
English colonists generally, as represented 
by the Glubbs and others of the same kind, 
received the information au pied de la lettre^ 
and thought how very fortunate Lady Helen 
was in finding an old friend of her family 
who was willing to be kind and attentive to 
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her. As for the foreigners, it was nothing 
to them, accustomed in their own circle to 
the constant presence of that pleasant third, 
who amuses himself while making life easy 
and agreeable to the other two, and would 
only have been astonished if Lady Helen, 
beautiful and high-bred-looking as she un- 
doubtedly still was, had not had *a dear 
friend' to do the honours of her house -and 
to solace her deserted life. For such a posi- 
tion Sir Cullington, Sir Roberts, or the Cava- 
liere CuUingtoni, by all of which names he 
was known, was the very man, and his popu- 
larity among the foreigners was unbounded. 
There was one resident at the villa, how- 
ever, who was bv no means a universal 
favourite, and that was Sybil Fleetwood. 
The Italians, professing immense admiration 
for her personal appearance (her splendid 
complexion, large blue eyes, and chestnut 
hair being to their minds the typical em- 
bodiment of the English meess) and her 
linguistic powers, yet found in her manner 
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a strong infusion of the aristocratic and in- 
sular morgue^ which chilled and repelled 
them. To the Glubb class she was simply 
intolerable, treating them de haut en baSy 
and never taking the smallest pains to show 
them any courtesy, or otherwise to ingra- 
tiate herself with them. With people of 
her own rank in life she was equally im- 
popular; the women finding her maimer 
' odd' and * foreign ;' while the men detested 
her affectation, her coldness, and the pro- 
found air of boredom which she always felt, 
and never attempted to conceal, while in 
their society. 

Lady Helen noticed these shortcomings 
on her daughter's part with great regret. 
She had several serious interviews with her, 
in the course of which she reminded her of 
the compact which had been entered into be- 
tween them soon after Sybil's arrival. She 
reminded her that one essential portion of 
this contract was, that Sybil should endeav- 
our to marry, and set up an establishment for 
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herself as soon as possible ; and while it was 
understood that her then position should be 
made as pleasant to her as possible, and that 
no pressure should be put upon her to force 
her inclination, it was tacitly agreed that 
the covenant between them did not imply- 
any mutual affection or desire to pass their 
lives together, but that, on the contrary, 
Sybil should neglect no advantageous oppor- 
tunity of ridding her mother of her presence. 

These terms Lady Helen contended that 
Sybil had not carried out, and. the society 
which had been made as pleasant for her as 
possible she took not the slightest interest 
in, and all advances made to her by men, no 
matter of what age or kind, to whom she 
was- introduced she systematically snubbed 
and rebuffed. Lady Helen declared herself 
to be losing patience, and insisted that Sybil 
should make some alteration in her conduct. 

*I do not know what you would have 
me do,' was Miss Fleetwood's calm reply. 
^I am tolerant to the persons with whom 
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you crowd youi> rooms, and no one, seeing 
them, could expect me to be more so. I 
do not care for eau sucre and confetti any 
more than for roast-beef and plum-puddmg. 
Your Italian friends offer me the first, your 
English the last. When we made what you 
are pleased to call the compact, I was not 
aware that I was to be held up as an allure- 
ment, or that it was intended I should run 
the gauntlet of your visitors, to be inspected 
and appraised by them, to be ready to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder. If 
these are to be the conditions on which I 
am to reside in this house, I denounce them 
altogether. I tell you plainly, once and for 
all, that I will not submit myself to any 
such degradation. In preference to a con- 
tinuation of this existence, of this daily 
mummery, of this having to listen to the 
compliments and etourderies of fools, and 
worse than fools, I would say to you, give 
me such money as you can spare, it need 
not be much, aind let me go my way. I could 
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teach languages and music and drawing. I 
should succeed in establishing myself some- 
how, I. have little doubt ; and I should be 
free from the humiliation which I am sub- 
jected to here, and should not feel, as I 
do now, that I am at the beck and call of 
every one who chooses to address me.' 

Lady Helen was seriously alarmed at the 
commencement of this speech. Her health 
was far more feeble than she chose to ad- 
mit, and the mere prospect of an open 
quarrel with her daughter caused a palpita- 
tion of the heart, which she suffered from 
occasionally, and which always left behind 
it illness and depression. But as she list- 
ened she grew calmer, her spirits revived; 
and before Sybil had finished speaking, Lady 
Helen seemed to see her way to the restora- 
tion of such peace of mind as she had not 
had since her daughter's arrival. The idea 
of being saved from the continual contem- 
plation of those discontented features, that 
listless languid figure stretched wearily on 
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the cosiest couch, that voice drawling out 
its expressions of dissatisfaction and ennui 
— ^to be rid of these would be worth a sacri- 
fice, and here very little. sacrifice was called 
for. The amount to be allowed to Sybil 
for her maintenance need only be small ; 
and as the proposition had emanated from 
the girl herself, there could be no discussion 
in the world about its being cruel, or about 
her mother having forced it on her. Think- 
ing over the recent conversation quietly. 
Lady Helen saw her way, at a very small 
expense, to the recovery of the freedom 
which she had lost, and to the getting rid 
of that surveillance to which, since Sybil's 
arrival, she had, rightly or wrongly, fancied 
herself exposed. But when, according to 
custom, she told Sir Robert Cullington what 
had occurred, and expressed her views to 
him, she found that wily strategist very 
strongly opposed to her. 

'It wouldn't do, my dear Helen,' he 
said, gently caressing his right whisker, as 
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was his habit when reflecting, — 'it would 
not do at all. You see it's best for us to 
look things plainly in the face, and not hide 
our heads in the sand, and imagine that be- 
cause we see no danger, none exists. We 
are getting on very comfortably here, and 
the life is all very pleasant, and that sort of 
thing. I don't know that we have ever 
had less gh.e^ or been more popular. Your 
evenings are immensely attractive, and we 
get all the people we want to come to them. 
Still, you know, if the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or Lord Shaftesbury were to arrive 
at the B[6tel Chaubin, I don't imagine that 
either of them would leave cards ; and there 
are a few of our compatriots even among 
those now resident here who are of that 
way of thinking. You may say that you 
don't want them, nor do you ; but still it is 
best not to fly in the face of the proprieties 
needlessly; and if you were to accede to this 
proposition of Sybil's, you would unques- 
tionably be doing so.' 
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* I don't see that/ said Lady Helen un- 
convinced. 

'No?' said Sir Robert placidly; 'but 
then, with all your knowledge of the world, 
you have still a great deal to learn. If 
Sybil were to leave your house, and to live 
away from you, people would at once begin 
to chatter. They would say either that you 
were jealous of your daughter, or that you 
were cruel to her, or that she found her 
position not such as was compatible with 
her dignity to endure. In any case you 
would go to the wall, and she would have 
all the pull, which is exactly what we don't 
want. I acknowledge the difficulty ; I allow 
that, with her affectation, her supercilious- 
ness, and \iQT fade air of languor, she is an 
insufferable nuisance. But que vovlez-vous? 
We must grin and bear it, or find some other 
way out of the dilemma.' 

• I wish you would find that other way,' 
said Lady Helen pettishly. 'I am sick of 
the whole affair.' 
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*Same here,' said Sir Robert. 'I have 
tried, and will still try ; but it is a task by 
no means easy of accomplishment.' 

There was at that time resident in Nice 
a certain Mr. Holbeck, an Englishman, who 
had inherited from his father the principal 
share in a large cloth factory at Bradford, 
but who, being idle and unbusiness-like by 
nature, had been bought out by his partner, 
and had taken up his abode on the Conti- 
nent. He was an elderly bachelor of lux- 
urious habits, and much given to gambling. 
In the course of his play experiences he 
had been much thrown into Sir Robert 
Cullington's company, and with that bond 
of union — ^they had else but little in com- 
mon — ^the two men had struck up an alli- 
ance for their mutual convenience, which 
they called friendship. Mr. Holbeck was 
a man of rash and ungovernable temper, 
and it had more than once happened 
that Sir Robert Cullington had been able 
to rescue him from scrapes into which 
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he had been betrayed by his hot-headed- 
ness. 

Late in the evening of the day on which 
Sir Robert had held the conversation just 
narrated with Lady Helen, he found him- 
self alone at the club with Mr. Holbeck, the 
two men who had been their opponents at 
a stiff whist tournament having just taken 
their departure. 

* What's the matter with you to-night, 
Cullington ?' asked Mr. Holbeck as his friend 
was yawning and stretching himself porten- 
tously ; * you seem quite out of form. If 
either of those wretched fellows had had the 
slightest knowledge of the game, or if I had 
not held such excellent cards, we should 
have been beaten to a moral. I declare 
once I thought you had revoked, and was 
in an agony lest Fontani should ask to 
look through the trick.' 

' I owe you a thousand pardons, my dear 
fellow,' said Sir Robert with his usual cour- 
tesy, 'but I must confess I am stupid and 
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distrait. The fact is/ he continued, ' we are 
rather worried up there,' pointing airily over 
his right shoulder. ' The young lady who 
has recently joined the family circle turns 
out to be anything but an acquisition.' 

' Ah,' said Mr. Holbeck, ' I thought per- 
haps it might be my bad taste; but since 
you've spoken, I don't mind telling you, that 
I have a holy horror of Miss Fleetwood. I 
often think there must be something mar- 
vellously attractive in the villa when I 
find myself going there, for that young 
lady is almost more than flesh and blood 
can bear.' 

' What, isn't she polite to you, my dear 
Holbeck, eh?' said Sir Robert lazily. 

* Polite !' said Mr. Holbeck. ' Look here, 
Cullington, I had four hundred hands in my 
place at Bradford, and I showed a deuced 
sight more politeness to all of them, who 
were my servants, mind, than Miss Fleet- 
wood ever has to me in her mother's house.' 

*I am very sorry for it, my dear Hoi- 
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beck,' said Sir Robert ; ' it isn't Lady Helen's 
fault, I give you my word.' 

*I am sure of that,' said Mr. Holbeck 
promptly. ' Lady Helen is a lady bom and 
bred ; but the Fleetwoods of Combcarding- 
ham were — ^well, pretty much what I was, 
and I suspect that the girl takes after her 
father.' 

[I don't know about that,' said Sir 
Robert ; ' I only know that she's a confounded 
nuisance, and I wish we were rid of her.' 

^Rid of her!' cried Mr. Holbeck. *Do 
you want her dead?' 

*No,' said Sir Robert, *but married; 
which from what I have seen — I don't speak 
from experience — ^is quite as bad, if not 
worse.' 

' There I am of your way of thinking,' 
said Mr. Holbeck. Then after a pause, he 
suddenly cried, ' By the way, CuUington, I 
have an idea.' 

* Touching what we were just talking 
about, getting rid of Sybil?' asked Sir Robert. 
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* Touching the disposal of Miss Fleet- 
wood by marriage.' 

' You're a practical man, Holbeck, and 
your notions on such a subject would be 
worth hearing. Let's have them at once.' 

' No,' said Mr. Holbeck, rising, ' it's too 
late to-night, and I must give the subject a 
little more thought. Will you be breakfast- 
ing alone to-morrow at your hotel?' 

' Yes, and delighted to see you. Come 
at eleven, and we will talk it out.' 

And the friends nodded adieu, and parted 
for the night. 

Sir Robert Cullington inhabited two 
charming little rooms in the Hotel des 
Anglais, looking out upon the sea, and set 
off in addition to the landlord's furniture by 
many little tasteful nicknacks belonging to 
the temporary tenant. The water-colour 
sketches hanging on the wall, for which the 
vile French copies from the Louvre had been 
displaced, the bronze busts by Pradier on 
the velvet brackets, the row of little comic 
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plaster statuettes by Danton on the mantel- 
piece, the rack of sticks and riding-whips, 
the Turkish praying rug, the Pompeian 
s\vinging lamp, and the wax cast of a pair 
of exquisitely modelled female hands under 
a glass case, — all belonged to Sir Eobert. 
Though the month was October, the window 
was wide open, and the softest and most 
delicious sea-breeze stole through it, full of 
breath-giving power, but yet scarcely rust- 
ling the letters and papers which, just ar- 
rived, lay on one of the tables. The other 
table, on which a white cloth was spread, 
bore on it several dishes of fruit, a coffee 
apparatus, and two or three long-necked 
bottles ; to which, after Mr. Holbeck's arrival, 
the waiters added dishes containing more 
solid element of food. 

When the meal was finished. Sir Robert 
Cullington said to his friend, 'Now, Hol- 
beck, light a cigarette ; throw yourself on 
that ottoman, and make yourself happy. 
Make me happy too, by expounding this 
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notable scheme, which is to provide a hus- 
band for our young Mend up yonder. I 
have thought of it several times since you 
mentioned it; but whether it is that the 
glamour has gone oflF with the morning, or 
that I am too well convinced of the diflSl- 
culty of the undertaking, it has appeared to 
me less and less feasible the more I have 
thought about it/ 

' It has occupied my attention too/ said 
Mr. Holbeck ; ' but I am more sanguine, 
perhaps, because I know the strength of my 
own cause. I really fancy I have hit upon 
a good thing, and if we pull it off, I shall 
deserve your gratitude.' 

* You will deserve and shall have some- 
thing more substantial than that.' 

' I don't want it, indeed I don't,' said Mr. 
Holbeck earnestly. ' Understand, I am not 
doing this with the idea of getting anything 
out of it for myself. I owe you two or 
three good turns, Cullington ; and if I can 
pay them in this way, I shall be very glad. 
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Now for my plan. It's a kind of a story, 
and you must let me tell it my own 
way. 

* Five-and-twenty years ago, when I 
was in my father's house of business at 
Bradford, we had a clerk called Cunliffe, a 
smart good-looking young fellow, of whom 
my guv'ner took a great deal of notice, and 
treated him as a prime favourite. When- 
everthe guv'ner did not go down to the fac- 
tory, Cunliffe was always sent up with the 
letters and cheques for signature, and in 
that way he came to know and to grow 
sweet upon Miss Mason, a kind of poor re- 
lation of ours whom my mother had taken 
as governess, and of whom she was very 
fond. Cunliffe married Miss Mason, the 
guv'ner giving him five hundred pounds as 
a wedding present. But soon after his 
marriage the pet clerk began to go to the 
bad, soon spent all his money, and finally 
forged the name of the firm to a cheque for 
one hundred and fifty. It was discovered 
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at once ; but no police were employed, and 
no fuss was made. Cunliffe was sent for to 
the governor's room, and when there, the 
old gentleman told him that he knew all, but 
for the sake of what he had been in former 
days, and for his wife's sake, he would par- 
don him. More than that, he would pay 
their passage out to Australia, and give 
them five hundred pounds to start in life 
with, on condition of their sailing by the 
next outgoing ship. 

' Benevolent, you say, and not savouring 
much of worldly wisdom ? Well, partly so, 
and partly not. You see, my father was 
tremendously sweet upon his knowledge 
of human nature, as I find most men are 
who are perfectly ignorant about it, and be- 
ing, at the same time, a touchy man, he 
didn't at all relish the idea of being chafied, 
as he surely would have been at the magis- 
trates' meeting and other places, where he 
would have come across his old friends, 
about the sad downfall of his favourite 
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young man. So he thought it best to get 
rid of the fellow altogether. 

* We took good care to make certain that 
CunliflFe sailed, and after that we lost sight 
of him of course, and, indeed, actually for- 
got about him altogether. It was after the 
old man's death, I think, and when 1 was 
head of the business, that a letter came from 
Cunliffe from him in Australia, from some 
wild place up the country, stating that he 
was doing better than well, and enclosing a 
bm at sight for 650Z. — as he explained, 500/. 
for the advance made to him, and 150L for 
the cheque about which there had been 
that little mistake. One doesn't often come 
across a bit of sound honesty and good feel- 
ing like that, and I wrote out to Cunliffe 
and told him so, adding that if I could ever 
be of any use to him in England, he might 
command me. I had an answer about a 
year after, telling me that his prosperity 
was greater than ever, that he had ever so 
many thousand sheep, and was one of the 
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richest men in the country. He wanted 
nothing of me himselfj he said ; but if his 
boy, who was growing a fine young fellow, 
ever came to England, he would be grateful 
to me if I looked after him. 

'Now we are coming to the point. Ten 
days ago I received a letter dated from Lon- 
don, and signed Owen Cunliffe, the son of 
my old friend. He told me that his father 
and mother were dead, that he had in- 
herited all the property, and that he had 
come to settle in England. His father's 
last wish, be said, w^ that he should seek 
me out, and put himself under my guidance 
— he's quite young still, only twenty-five, I 
believe — accepting me for his Mentor if I 
would undertake the position.' 

' Ah,' said Sir Robert CuUington, ' now 
I begin to see land.' 

' I thought you would,' said Mr. Hol- 
beck, 'and acting under that idea I wrote 
last night to Owen Cunliffe, requesting him 
to come out here at once ; but before post- 
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ing the letter I thought I would just give 
you a sketch of the facts of the case. Here 
is the letter, shall I send it ?' 

' Send it !' echoed Sir Robert ; ' send it 
by the very next post ! If your Australian 
young friend is anything to look at, and has 
any go in him^ I think we may look upon 
the difficulty at the villa as comfortably 
disposed of.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



CUPID S COMING. 



It was a gala night at the villa, and such a 
night ! The sky was perfectly cloudless, the 
moon shone brilliantly, and though there 
was not the smallest breath of wind, the air 
was deliciously cool. In England, people 
would have been shivering by sea-coal fires, 
or paddling in dirty slush through clinging 
fogs. In Nice, at Lady Helen Fleetwood's 
fete, they — ^the young ones at least — were 
promenading on the lovely terrace overlook- 
ing the sea, revelling in the splendour of the 
moonlight and the fragrance of the orange- 
trees. 

Everybody had come to pay homage to 
Lady Helen that evening, for rumour, in the 
persons of a hundred little quidnuncs, who 
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flourish more on the Continent than even in 
our own favoured isle, had been rushing 
about proclaiming that this was to be one 
of the grandest galas of the season, and that 
Lady Helen, already celebrated for her hos- 
pitality, had on this occasion striven to out- 
do herself. The Glubbs were there and all 
the leading members of the English colony; 
even little Mrs. Attwell, who, in consequence 
of the doctor's frequent attendance on the 
hostess, and in view perhaps of some little 
difficulty and delay in the settlement of his 
account, had been honoured with a card of 
invitation. And there were novelties pre- 
sent : novelties in the handsome person of the 
Duchess of Macbeth, who had arrived at the 
H6tel des Anglais a few days previously; 
curiously enough, just about the same time 
that the Baron Otto von Rosen (who, when 
attach^ to the Prussian Embassy in London, 
had been such an intimate friend of the 
Duke's and so constant a visitor at Dunsinane 
House) had come over from Naples. The 
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Duke had not come abroad, having his cover 
shootings in Kent and his theatre in London 
— ^wbich was kindly managed for him by 
Miss Lottie Villiers Pelham — ^to attend to 
just about that time; but it is only fair to 
say that he was not much missed. Present 
too were Captain Lord Arthur Backstay 
and the officers of H.M.S. ironclad Grim- 
gribber, which afterwards struck on a hither- 
to unknown rock between Margate and 
Broadstairs, and was repaired at the cost of 
30,000?. Present too was Mr. Naboth 
Huff, a young man of Dutch- Jewish extrac- 
tion, who was endeavouring to wriggle into 
society by means of his money, who would 
have got on much better if he could have 
persuaded himself into spending any of it, 
and whose yacht the Weasel lay in the off- 
ing. As for the foreigners, they mustered in 
the greatest force ; permeating everywhere, 
breaking up the stiff English coteries, and 
chattering, laughing, and gesticulating with 
every one with whom they came into contact. 
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Between Miss Fleetwood and her mother 
a kind of armed peace had existed since the 
day of the explanation. Lady Helen had 
not ventured to make any farther complaints 
of her daughter's behaviour, and the young 
lady had not thought fit to renew her pro- 
position as to leaving her home. She main- 
tained a quiet composed air, which was 
infinitely galling to Lady Helen and Sir 
Robert, but which neither of them could 
find fault with. She was perfectly polite 
whenever she was in their company, which 
was only at meal-times ; but she only joined 
in the conversation monosyllabically, and 
took care never to evince the slightest inter- 
est in anything that was going on. Even 
on the occasion of the grand gala she walked 
about the rooms as though she were some 
stranger who had never before been to the 
house, and who was rather bored than other- 
wise. 

But if Miss Fleetwood did not take any 
notice of her mother's guests, they returned 
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the compliment after a very different fashion. 
The dazzUng brilliant beauty of the young 
girl, unquestionably striking, though of a 
somewhat vulgar type, found favour with 
every one, and foreigners and English peo- 
ple alike were talking of it. 

' I have been talking to your daughter, 
my dear Helen,' said the Duchess, coming 
up to her hostess — they were old friends, 
for the Duchess came of a Woolshire stock, 
and when Lady Alethaea Coleson was known 
as the greatest mad-cap in the county. 
' She is wonderfully beautiful — not merely 
pretty or engaging, or any of those things 
that one says when one doesn't know what 
else to say; but really beautiful; such a 
complexion you seldom see, and her eyes 
and hair are magnificent.' 

' You are very good to say these things. 
Duchess,' replied Lady Helen ; ' I know you 
think them, and such a verdict from you is 
worth having. I believe Sybil is very 
pretty ; but I may say to an old friend, the 
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warmth and colour are all in her face, she is 
as cold as a stone.' 

' I don't know that that is a great failing/ 
said the Duchess, with a shrug; Hhere are 
some of us who might perhaps have been 
better, had we been a little more iced in oiir 
youth. But since we are speaking plainly 
to each other, she struck me as being some- 
what manierie and supercilious; faults of 
youth which she will doubtless get over.' 

' Faults which I have frequently pointed 
out and endeavoured to amend, but she is 
incorrigible.' 

* You should give her a season in Lon- 
don,' said the Duchess, who, having no 
daughters of her own, could afford to be 
frank and suggestive. *Both figure and 
face seem to have died out since our time, 
my dear Helen ; the debutantes of late years 
have been skinny creatures, with rouge-and- 
pearl - powdered complexions and dyed 
heads.' 

' There is no chance of that, I fear,' said 
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Lady Helen, ' even though the success were 
guaranteed. My allowance from Mr. Fleet- 
wood is but a moderate one, and one season 
in London would cripple me for years to 
come.' 

And then the Duchess, foreseeing perhaps 
that there was a chance of her being asked 
to act as chaperone to her friend's daughter 
in London, if not to invite her as a guest 
to Dunsinane House, pretended to see some 
acquaintance in the distance, and with a 
graceful bow to Lady Helen, summoned 
Baron Otto von Rosen, her escort, to move 
on. 

Meanwhile Sir Robert Cullington had 
been gliding in and out among the guests, 
speaking to those to whom he was known, 
introducing himself to such as were stran- 
gers to him, and endeavouring to provide 
amusement for all. In the course of his 
rounds, he came up to the sofa on which 
Lady Helen was seated, and stopped for a 
moment by her side. 
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* How are you ?' he said in a low voice ; 
' not too much fatigued ?' 

'I am doing very well/ she replied in 
the same tone. ' How are the people getting 
on, — are they enjoying themselves ? 

'If flirting and eating constitute enjoy- 
ment, they must be at the very height of 
their delight. I don't know which is most 
crowded, the garden-terrace or the supper- 
room.' 

'Do you know what Sybil is doing?' 
asked Lady Helen. 

' I saw her walking about in her usual 
listless manner,' replied Sir Robert, 'pluck- 
ing the petals from the flowers in her bou- 
quet, and looking down upon your guests 
as though she wondered how any of them 
had the insolence to come here.' 

'The Duchess has been talking to me 
about her. She admires her immensely.' 

'Ah I will her admiration lead to any- 
thing? Does the Duchess know anybody 
eligible, who would desire to possess himself 
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of this wonderful beauty, and carry her off 
to reign over his kingdom?' 

' No, indeed ; she suggested that I ought 
to give SybU a season in London to insure 
her success ; but I pointed out that that was 
impossible. It is right to tell you, that, 
in the midst of her ecstasies, the Duchess 
found fault with Sybil's manner, which she 
thought supercilious and affected.' 

' And consequently unladylike,' said Sir 
Kobert. * No highly-bred woman ever gives 
herself airs. That was one of the canons 
of the old regime^ which appears to be ig- 
nored by the present generation. The 
Duchess is quite right ; Miss Fleetwood does 
^ve herself airs, and thus, to most people, 
does away with nine-tenths of her charm.' 

*No one can impute that as a fault to 
me,' said Lady Helen ; * I am not affected 
myself, and I have spoken constantly to 
Sybil on the matter. What has become of 
your friend Mr. Holbeck, who was going to 
find us a fairy prince to — ?' 
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' Hush !' said Sir Robert, laying his fin- 
ger on his lip. * It is better never to allude 
to these subjects when there is a chance, 
however remote, of anybody overhearing us. 
I saw Holbeck two days ago ; he had had a 
letter from — ^from the prince, and expected 
his arrival immediately.' 

' I only hope this wretched girl will not 
ofifend him when he comes,' said Lady 
Helen. ' If she could not find it in her to 
be civil to the Duchess of Macbeth, there is 
no knowing what reception she may have in 
store for our intended prot^g^, the bush- 
ranger.' 

' My dear Helen,' said Sir Robert, with 
a deprecatory smile, ' for heaven's sake don't 
let any one hear you speak of young Cunlifffe 
by that name ; which no doubt we shall find 
very appropriate, but which might stick to 
him for ever, and prove very injurious to 
our scheme.' 

'You may rely on my discretion, dear 
friend,' said Lady Helen; 'you have proved 
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it before now. Did Mr. Holbeck say any- 
thing more about the young man?' 

'Merely that his letter seemed to be- 
token his acceptance of any proposition 
made to him by Holbeck, and to show that 
he would be thoroughly marriable. Now I 
must continue my rounds.' 

Sir Robert bowed, and passed away on 
his mission of courtesy and hospitality ; but 
five minutes afterwards, as he was standing 
near the entrance door, he saw a small knot 
of persons making their way towards the end 
of the room where Lady Helen was seated, 
and hurrying on, arrived at her sofa before 
them. 

Mr. Holbeck was the first to advance. 

'Good -evening. Lady Helen,' said he, 
bending respectfully over the hand which 
she accorded to him; 'I have the honour 
to present to you my young friend — my 
ward, I might almost call him — Mr. Owen 
Cunliffe.' 

Mr. Cunliffe then stepped forward. A 
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young man of slim wiry figure and middle 
height, with regular features, large dark 
eyes, and crisp black beard; his hands were 
small, but hard and thin and brown ; one of 
them had a large scar running across it^ 
and on both the knotted veins stood out. 
Shapely hands too ; but evidently more for 
use than ornament, and looking as if they 
had done, as they evidently had, much hard 
work. 

* I am much honoured by this introduc- 
tion to Lady Helen Fleetwood,' he said, in 
a soft pleasant voice, but with an odd for- 
mality of manner. ' Permit me, in my turn, 
to present to your ladyship my friend and 
travelling companion Mr. Essendine.' 

Mr. Essendine was a man about forty, 
high-shouldered and somewhat awkward in 
his gait. The top of his head was quite 
bald, its sides fringed with thick dark-red 
hair. The whole of the lower part of his 
face was hidden in a close-growing beard of 
the same colour, and over his piercing gray 
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' eyes he wore a pair of light spectacles. 
There was immense power in his high brow 
and in his square and massive jaw. Not a 
man to be trifled with, thought Lady Helen, 
as she looked up at him. And she was 
right. 

' I am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Cunliffe,' said she with one of her 
sweetest smiles ; ' and yours too, Mr. Essen- 
dine. You are also from Australia ?' 

' No indeed. Lady Helen,' said Mr. Es- 
sendine. ' I am a Londoner, — a cockney, as 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, or Liverpool, 
or Little Peddlington call us, and think by 
the bitter sarcasm that they have extin- 
guished us for ever.' 

' And my friend Essendine is a professor 
of literature, Lady Helen,' said Mr. Cun- 
liffe, looking proudly at his companion ; * a 
leading contributor to the Esthetic Review^ 
and one of the advance guard of the repub- 
lie of letters.' 

'From which esteemed republic you 
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must not imagine he comes here as an ac- 
credited envoy, Lady Helen,' said Mr. Es- 
sendine, with a smile. ' Such an introduc- 
tion would scarcely tend to my advantage 
in a scene of pleasure like this. The prac- 
tice of introducing skeletons at banquets, 
my dear Owen, has long since been aban- 
doned.' 

' T am delighted to welcome Mr. Essen- 
dine for himself,' said Lady Helen graciously. 
*0n a future occasion, perhaps, I shall be 
enabled to entertain him in more congenial 
company. We have a good many clever 
people at Nice, and I am afraid there are 
but few of them here to-night. Meanwhile, 
let me introduce you to Sir Robert Culling- 
ton, a very old friend of mine — Mr. Cunliffe 
— Mr. Essendiae.' 

Sir Robert first bowed courteously, then 
shook hands warmly with both the stran- 
gers. He was delighted to make their ac- 
quaintance, he said. Of Mr. Cunliffe he 
had heard frequently and favourably from 
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bis old and intimate friend Mr. Holbeck. 
Mr. Essendine's name was unknown to him ; 
but the Esthetic Review penetrated to Nice, 
and he had no doubt he owed much of the 
pleasure he had derived from its perusal to 
the gentleman who now stood before him. 

*We expected to find Miss Fleetwood 
with you, Lady Helen,' said Mr. Holbeck. 
* I have promised myself a treat in proving 
to my young friend here, that however go- 
a-head our colonies may be, they have yet a 
great deal to learn before they can come 
up to the mother country in her production 
of beautiful and elegant young women, and 
I hope I am taking no liberty in taking 
Miss Fleetwood as an example of my pro- 
position.' 

*If it were a liberty, Mr. Holbeck, I 
should be but a strange mother if I did not 
pardon it for the kind compliment it infers,' 
said Lady Helen graciously. ' My daughter 
was here a few moments ago, and is now 
doubtless close at hand. Sir Robert, will 
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you take these gentlemen under your 
charge ? See if you can find Sybil, and in- 
troduce them to her.' 

With bows to their hostess, Owen Cun- 
liflfe and Mr. Essendine strolled away in the 
company of their new-made friend. As 
they passed through the rooms, the young 
man was much impressed with the novelty 
of the scene, and the beauty and elegance 
of the decorations. Wealth was no stranger 
to him, nor the gross results in which its 
power was exhibited. But hitherto he had 
only seen it used, as it was used in the days 
of the patriarchs of old, in the acquisition 
of innumerable flocks and herds and of vast 
tracts of land, in the domination over such 
as did not possess it, and in the subser- 
vience and the flattery it enforced from the 
vulgar-minded and the poor. He knew 
that it commanded the luxuries and super- 
fluities of life ; but up to that time he had 
never seen those luxuries and superfluities 
modified and refined by elegance and taste. 
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The rooms of the villa seemed to him like 
an enchanted land ; and when he stepped 
forth upon the terrace, with its gay com- 
pany promenading in the moonlight, elud- 
ing observation in the darker parts of the 
garden, which were just outlined by hang- 
ing paper lanterns, he could not contain his 
delight, but declared aloud that he had 
never seen anything so charming. 

' 'Tis pretty, isn't it ?' said Sir Robert, 
looking at him vnth an odd expression, com- 
pounded of mingled envy and good humour. 
* 'Tis pretty even to me, who have seen a 
lot of this kind of thing.' 

'Pretty !' cried Owen Cunliflfe, 4t's lovely, 
it's perfectly enchanting ! The whole thing 
is so complete, that one cannot tell exactly 
what gives it its charm.' 

'Youth!' said Mr. Essendine. 'There 
is nothing in the world can cast such a 
glamour over everything as youth — and in- 
nocence ! Don't you agree with me, Sir 
Robert?' 
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'Upon my life I can't tell,' said Sir 
Robert, with a half laugh, yet at the same 
time eyeing the speaker curiously. * I dare- 
say you are right; but it's such a con- 
founded long time since I had anything to 
do with the two qualities you have just men- 
tioned, that I have almost forgotten what 
they were like. Do you mind turning back 
for a minute? It's strange that we have 
seen nothing of Miss Fleetwood. Stay, I 
think I see her standing on the top of the 
steps at the open window. If you come 
with me, I will present you.' 

Mr. Essendine and Sir Robert hurried 
on, but Owen Cunliflfe stayed for a moment 
as though rooted to the earth. Following 
Sir Robert's eye, his eager look had rested 
on a figure which filled him with admira- 
tion. It was that of a young girl, fuU and 
well proportioned, dressed entirely in flow- 
ing white, with a white rose in her girdle, 
and another in her hair, which, contrary to 
the fashion then regnant, fell in natural 
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ripples over her brows^ and taken off behind 
the ears, was gathered into a tightly-bound 
clump at the back of her head. There was 
an expression of weariness and discontent 
upon her face, which remained there as 
she saw Mr. Essendine and Sir Kobert ap- 
proaching her ; but by the time Owen Cun- 
liffe had joined them it had faded away. 

Mr. Essendine's introduction was al- 
ready over. 

'And this,' said Sir Robert, turning 
to Owen and presenting him, ' is Mr. Owen 
Cunliffe. Mr. Cunliffe is from Australia, 
Miss Fleetwood, and — ' 

' And consequently, Miss Fleetwood, you 
will be called upon to exercise all your 
patience and forbearance to pardon his ig- 
norance, and to overlook his blunders,' said 
Owen, bowing low. 

What a voice ! it thrilled through Sybil, 
causing her heart to throb, and her pulse to 
flutter and tingle ; and when Owen looked 
up, her downward glance was enchained by 
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those large dark lustrous eyes. Sybil Fleet- 
wood had never heard such a voice and had 
never seen such a face before ; and straight- 
way at the sound, at the sight, the weary 
lassitude, the supercilious hauteur which 
generally disfigured her features, died away, 
and there came in their place a look, half of 
wonder and surprise, half of eager admira- 
tion. 

Had it come at last? Was she, who 
had scoffed and sneered at the confidences 
reposed in her by her young friends at 
Madame Thibaut's pension as to the OBzUades 
shot by Adolphe, the sighs emanating from 
the broken heart of Gustave, the daring 
propositions at elopement made by the ad- 
venturous Pierre, — was she at last about 
to succumb to that power, whose influence 
over others she had mercilessly ridiculed, 
and whom she had looked upon as so con- 
temptuous as to be not even worthy of defi- 
ance ? She knew not. All she knew was, 
that she was standing there close by him, 
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with his eyes fixed upon her, waiting for 
that clear bell-like voice to speak again. 

She had her wish at once. 

*You do not reply to me, Miss Fleet- 
wood,' said Owen Cunliffe ; ' you do not feel 
inclined to pardon or ignore the gaucheries 
which I shall commit ?' 

'Say rather I do not believe you will 
commit them, Mr. Cunliffe,' said Sybil, so 
softly, and with such a sweet smile, that Sir 
Bobert looked up in amazement. 

*You are perfectly right. Miss Fleet- 
wood,' said Mr. Essendine, joining in the 
conversation. ' My friend Mr. Cunliffe is 
depreciating the merits of his countr3nnen 
to serve his own purpose. He is painting 
himself as rough and uncouth, in order that 
when you know a little more of him, you 
may be charmed with the poHsh of his man- 
ners and the elegance of his mind.' 

'When you know my friend Mr. Essen- 
dine a little better. Miss Fleetwood,^ said 
Owen, with a pleasant smile, ' you will al- 
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low that he, at least, took no pains, on first 
introduction to you, to show himself in any 
other colours than those natural to him. 
He is a confirmed cynic, and will be to the 
end of his days, unless — and I should be 
surprised at nothing you did — unless his ac- 
quaintance with you worked a cure in him.' 
' I fear that would be even beyond Miss 
Fleetwood's power,' said Sir Robert, by no 
means wishing to see any of Sybil's charms 
wasted upon such an unpromising subject. 

* I am a bit of a cynic myself, and I know 
« 

that cjmicism is a — well, a quality which 
can make good head even against the gentlest 
and the sweetest persuasion. Come, there 
is no reason why we should remain here 
any longer ; let us take a turn on the ter- 
race.' 

They started accordingly ; Sybil leading 
the way, closely attended by Owen Cunliffe, 
and Sir Robert and Mr. Essendine follow- 
ing them. 

*You have not been long acquainted 
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with Mr. Cunliflfe, I think I heard you say?' 
said Sir Robert to his companion. 

'No, indeed,' said Mr. Essendine. ^I 
have only known him since his arrival in 
England. He brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to me from an old friend, a former col- 
league of mine on the press, who is now 
doing well at the Australian bar.' 

' He seems a frank and generous young 
fellow,' said Sir Robert. 

'He is all that, and no fool either. I 
have seen several people, who have thought 
to take advantage of his seeming simplicity, 
very much astonished by the coolness and 
knowledge of the world which he displayed 
when put to the test.' 

'I daresay,' said Sir Robert, looking 
askance at the speaker, and wondering 
whether there was any covert allusion in 
his words. 'He looks a young man quite 
capable of taking care of himself; I wish he 
could bestow some of his worldly wisdom 
on his present companion.' 
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* You can scarcely expect much know- 
ledge of the world from so young a gu-l/ 
said Mr. Essendine. ^So long as she can 
talk pleasantly about Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses, is all that seems to me to be 
required of her.' 

*I don't know about Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses,' said Sir Robert ; * what 
I mean is, that she doesn't seem to have a 
sufficient appreciation of her birth and posi- 
tion. On the mother's side, you know, she 
is very highly connected.' 

*I suppose so,' said Mr. Essendine, 

* though I take but little interest in these 
matters. Lady Helen is a daughter of the 
late Lord Pytchley, is she not ? I thought 
so. Then I have a kind of professional ac- 
quaintance with a lady who is a connection 
of hers, a certain Lady Osgood.' 

^Lady Osgood!' repeated Sir Robert. 

* She is Lady Helen Fleetwood's aunt. Do 
you know her ?' 

* I have met her at literary parties, and 
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corresponded with her upon various mat- 
ters in which we have a common interest,' 
said Mr. Essendine. ^She is a pleasant 
woman, tolerably ambitious, and decidedly- 
clever.' 

* So I have been led to believe,' said Sir 
Robert. ' I know but little of her myself.' 

And there the conversation dropped. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A QUIET TALK. 

On the morning after the ^te at the villa, 
Mr. Essendine knocked at Owen Cunliflfe's 
bedroom door, and being bidden to come 
in, entered. Mr, Cunliffe, who was engaged 
in a vigorous assault on his own head with 
two hair-brushes, suspended the perform- 
ance for a moment to look round. 

* 0, it's you, is it ?' he said. * I thought 
it was the German party — waiter, or boots, 
or somebody — come again. He's been here 
twice already and told me something, but I 
couldn't make out what he said ; so I nod- 
ded my head at him like a joss in a Mel- 
bourne tea- store, and he went away appa- 
rently quite satisfied.' 

'He came to tell you that I wanted 
my breakfast,' said Mr. Essendine, * and to 
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know how long you intended to be ; but as 
I could get no definite reply out of you 
through him, I have come myself. What 
an unconscionable time you have been dress- 
ing ! That's the worst of travelling with an 
Adonis; he spends half the day in beautify- 
ing himself and brushing his hair.' 

^That last is a trouble you're spared, 
at all events,' said Owen, laughing, as he 
cast a glance at his friend's shining cra- 
nium. ' No, sir, I deny the charge ; but I 
confess that I dawdled away a considerable 
amount of time in that,' pointing to a large 
hip-bath in the middle of the room, 'the 
most delicious tub I have had since I left 
England. I can understand your not ap- 
preciating the tub, Mr. Essendine, though 
you are an old Diogenes, as I am given to 
understand the gentlemen of the literary 
profession are not very particular about 
personal cleanliness.' 

*ril tell you what,' said Mr. Essendine ; 
* there is one gentleman of the literary pro- 
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fession who is not particular for half an 
hour or so about being kept waiting for his 
breakfast; but there are limits, and those 
he has reached.' 

* Go along, dear old man, and see to it ! 
And mind and order some Christian food, 
and not that eternal bifteck aux pommes and 
wneleite aux fines herbes! I shall be down 
in five minutes.' 

In very little more than the stipulated 
time Owen Cunliffe descended to the salon, 
and joined his friend at the table which 
had been secured for them at one of the 
windows with a glorious sea-view. The 
bifteck and the omelette were there, as were 
also some filets de sole^ some macaroni, a 
straw-coloured fluid in a metal pot which 
the waiter introduced as tea, and a bottle 
of Bordeaux. Owen Cunliffe was a good 
trencherman, his youth and his sound health 
provided for that ; but he cut but a poor 
figure compared to Mr. Essendine, who 
attacked everything, fish and filets^ omelette 
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and macaroni, and who, when he had seem- 
ingly come to a conclusion, found the crisp 
bread and the fresh butter so much to his 
taste, that Owen Cunliflfe fell back in his 
chair and regarded him with wonderment. 

' Say,' he cried out at last — ^he had lived 
with several Americans on board ship com- 
ing over to England, and had caught some 
of their verbal peculiarities — 4s this ever 
coining to an end, or are you going on eat- 
ing your breakfast till dinner time? I think 
the man at the next table must be a doctor, 
by the uneasy way in which he has been 
regarding you for the last ten minutes ; and 
if he makes a complaint to the landlord, or 
has you down on the floor, and relieves you 
of a few ounces of blood, I shall not con- 
sider it my duty to interfere.' 

*I have noticed,' said Mr. Essendine 
sententiously, ^ that nothing is more irritat- 
ing to the worn-out voluptuary than the 
healthy appetite of the child of nature. 
What is your object in thus cantering me 
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through my meal ? We have nowhere to 
go and nothing to do ; " there is no joy, but 
calm." Why do you propose to invade it?' 

* I want to have a talk about last night,' 
said Owen. * I want to know what you 
think — ' But here he stopped, seeing his 
friend's finger raised to his lips. 

*A very worthy old woman,' said Mr. 
Essendine, * a fi-iend of mine, who lives at 
Notting-hill, and whose tongue is the re- 
cognised organ for the circulation of scandal 
in that locality, is in the habit, whenever she 
is called upon for any gossiping story at 
the dinner table, to check the inquiry by 
looking up and exclaiming, " Pars avong.'' 
Strangers wonder at this Shibboleth ; but 
the old lady's intimates, who on certain oc- 
casions have heard the conclusion of the 
sentence, aver that it is "Pars avong lay 
domessteek," by which she means that she 
will defer the repetition of the anecdote 
until the departure of the servants from the 
room. I am of the old lady's opinion in 
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this instance, and repeat, "Pars avong." 
There is not a waiter in this hotel who does 
not understand English ; besides which,' he 
added, lowering his voice, ' I am certain I 
saw the little man at the next table whom 
they called Sir Glubb, with his corpulent 
wife, at Lady Helen Fleetwood's last night.' 

' Well, then, let's come out on the prome- 
nade, where we can stroll and smoke. I am 
certain that I shall make faces at that old 
man if I sit here another minute.' 

They rose from the table and lit their 
cigars, and lounged out on to the promenade. 
Early rising is not one of the articles of the 
Nicene creed, and at that hour they had the 
place nearly to themselves. 

*Now then,' said Owen, after a few 
puffs, 'let's talk about that place we went 
to last night. What did you think of it?' 

'I thought it charming, the house fur- 
nished and arranged with most perfect taste, 
and the grounds delightful.' 

' The effect of gross feeding,' muttered 
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Owen to himself, but sufficiently loud for 
Essendine to hear; 'the man's mind is be- 
coming gradually sapped by indulgence in 
succulent meats. Why descant upon the 
beauties of the place ? I could see them for 
myself. I want to hear your opinion of the 
people.' 

' Then you should have said so, my son. 
Is it to be a *' society" opinion, or an honest 
one?' 

*Is there much diflference between 
them? 

' Enormous. For society I should hum 
a refrain of "So charming!" "Quite too 
nice!" and a lot more of the sickening 
fashionable jargon. In strict honesty, I 
should sing a song which might not go to 
the same tune.' 

* Sing then, honest lago, and tell me all 
you really think.' 

^ About whom first ?' 

* About the girl. Miss Fleetwood ; she is 
more interesting to me than the others.' 
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' She was so interesting to you, that you 
did not give me any opportunity of speaking 
to her, but walked her off, leaving me to 
follow with Sir Robert.' 

' I saw you speaking to her afterwards 
at the buffet/ 

* Speaking to her ! About what? Would 
she have an ice ? Did she like Nice ? How 
long was it since she left Paris ? and various 
other interrogatories of an equally interest- 
ing character ; but the replies to which are 
not calculated to give one an insight into a 
girl's mind.' 

' She is very pretty.' 

'Unquestionably, and there are evi- 
dences of power and determination about 
her eyes and mouth, such as are seldom 
met with in women of her fair complexion 
and sensuous lazy manner.' 

' Bravo,' said Owen, ' very nice indeed ! 
Pray silence, gentlemen, for Mark Essen- 
dine, Esquire. I thought you couldn't com- 
mit yourself so far as to allow a girl to be 
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pretty, without rubbing the gilt off in the 
next sentence, by saying something about 
her manner. Lazy and sensuous, eh? Very 
nice indeed.' 

* My good fellow, you asked me for my 
honest opinion, and I have given you what 
I was able to arrive at after the merest 
superficial inspection of Miss Fleetwood. 
In a week's time I shall be able to tell you 
more; for Lady Helen was politeness itself, 
and hoped to see a great deal of us during 
our stay. Besides, I think the young lady 
was rather what you in your horrible slang 
call " fetched" by — one of us.' 

*By which?' asked Owen. 

* Only a vain man could have asked that 
question,' said Essendine. * By me of course. 
She admired my wealth of hair, and the 
brilliant hue of my eyes as toned down by 
my spectacles.' 

* She admired you quite as much as she 
admired me, and to tell you the truth, I 
very much doubt whether at this moment 
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she has any recollection of having seen 
either of us. How did you get on with the 
old fogey? He seemed very polite.' 

' He wouldn't seem very polite if he 
heard you call him an old fogey/ said Essen- 
dine. ^ He has evidently been a beau gargon^ 
and goes in for it still.' 

* What is his esteemed name? I didn't 
catch it.' 

* Sir Robert Cullington. I recollect him 
a man about town years ago ; recollect too, 
that there was something queer and sus- 
picious whispered about him, but can- 
not remember what. From what I saw of 
him last night, he is an excellent type of 
that class which you had no opportunity 
of stud3dng during the few weeks you 
were in London, as they were all away 
shooting, yachting, and generally enjoying 
themselves.' 

* You mean the swells, the aristocracy 7 
*Well, yes, but more especially the 

tainted members of the flock, who are very 
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numerous, both male and female, against 
whom there is a something privately much 
discussed and criticised, but openly ignored. 
If they are men, they belong to good clubs, 
and are on familiar terms with princes. If 
they are women, they are received at court, 
listen to the pious eloquence of bishops from 
the softly-padded peeress's pew in the 
Chapel Koyal, and hold stalls at charitable 
fancy fairs.' 

^But do you mean to say that this — r 
whatever it is against these people — is 
known ?' 

* Known and ignored. The nous-autres 
class keep it quiet because the offender is 
one of themselves, and the scandal if noised 
abroad would be prejudicial to the general 
body, which is already sufficiently compro- 
mised.' 

*But you hear it, and you are not, I 
suppose, of the rums-autres class ?' 

^Not exactly,' said Mark Essendine with 
a grin. * It comes to my knowledge because 
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I am one of that curious and wide-spread 
fraternity the Press, which, however garru- 
lous it may seem, yet keeps a discreet silence 
about nine-tenths of the things which are 
brought under its notice. However, enough 
of this. I cannot imagine what made me 
glance off at a tangent to the subject. Ours 
is likely to be a mere surface acquaint- 
ance with Sir Kobert Cullington, and no 
doubt we shall find that surface highly 
polished.' 

* I confess that from the little I saw of 
him last night, I thought he had an air of 
high breeding such as I have not remarked 
before,' said Owen Cunliffe. 

' That is because he belongs to what I 
suppose must now be called the " old school," 
said Essendine ; ' to the school of men who 
ruled society five-and-twenty years ago, and 
who, whatever might be their morals, took 
care that their manners should be unexcep- 
tionable. Your young man of the present 
day is nine times out of ten — and I except 
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no class of society — an underbred cad who 
gawks about with his hands in his pockets, 
paying not the smallest respect to women, 
and talking before them of such matters in 
such a manner as thirty years ago might 
have cost him his life.' 

* You speak as though you looked upon 
the present state of affairs as greatly de- 
teriorated. What do you imagine has led 
to this relapse ?' 

' The infernal laissez-aller tone that has 
permeated society, and the utter abnegation 
of anything like purpose or interest in life. 
It is "bad form" to know anything, say 
anj^hing, or do anything with a will, to be 
able to speak clearly, or even to express 
yourself at all, without the constant interpo- 
lation of such telling phrases as, " I mean 
to say," and "Don't you know;" to show 
any real interest in politics, art, science, 
literature, or even in religion, except what 
is expressed by going in the afternoon to 
the church in Margaret-street, to listen to 
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the music, criticise the dresses, and keep 
assignations when the service is over.' 

' Margaret-street ? That is the church I 
went to the first Sunday after my arrival. 
I told you about it.' 

' I recollect. Did you ever hear Tol- 
land's epigram upon it ? No, of course you 
didn't ; you weren't in England at the time. 
It is rather neat. Listen : 

** In a church which is gamish'd with mullion and gable, 
With altar and reredos, with gargoyle and groin, 
The penitents' dresses are sealskin and sable, 

The odour of sanctity's eau-de-Cologne. 
But surely if Lucifer, flying from Hades, 

Were to gaze on this crowd, with its panieis and 
paints. 
He would say as he look'd on the lords and the ladies^ 
" 0, where is AU Sinners if this is All Saints r* 

*Your epigram is good, Diogenes, but 
your sentiments are eminently deleterious. 
Here am I, a young and innocent person 
just returned to my native land, and the 
man whom I have chosen for my Mentor 
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abuses my confidence even by decrying the 
aristocracy.' 

^ I don't decry the aristocracy in par- 
ticular,' said Essendine. ' I object to the pre- 
sent constitution of society in general, and I 
am not at all sure that I do not regard 
the plutocracy of whom your worship is a 
youthful scion as rather worse than their 
superiors by birth.' 

* You are not complimentary now, Dio- 
genes.' 

* I am not, but I am sincere ; and it is 
seldom possible to be both at the same time. 
Your aristocrat is very often by nature in- 
solent and overbearing ; ignorant because he 
is too proud and too lazy to learn, and self- 
opinionated by reason of the deference which 
is paid him from his cradle. But it is only 
since he has intermarried with the pluto- 
cracy — and the influence of shoddy is now 
almost as great in London as in New York 

' — ^that he has become vulgarised and ava- 
ricious. A quarter of a century ago it would 
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have been next to impossible to find an 
English nobleman who would have sold his 
name and title for a grant of shares, or the 
attendance fees of a director ; and though 
the turf has never been looked upon as a 
school for morals, it would have been almost 
equally impossible to find a gentleman who 
would have rubbed shoulders with jockeys, 
publicans, and Jew hell-keepers for the sake 
of getting the better of them by a point in 
the odds, or of learning from them some of 
the secrets of the stable. You've only to 
look at the House of Commons to see what 
I mean ; you will find there a lot of elderly 
men, boors in manners and Boeotians in mind, 
who have scrambled to the position they 
occupy by the mere fact of scattering broad- 
cast the gold pieces which they have accu- 
mulated in ignoble trade or by lucky specu- 
lation. It is the fashion to sneer at French 
society as levelling and debased, but it has 
at least its Faubourg, into which the Mires 
and the Haussmanns have never been able to 
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penetrate, while English exclusiveness turns 
upon its hinges to admit any wealthy par- 
venu, and British blue blood prostrates itself 
in the dust in open worship of the Golden 
Calf.' 

' You cannot accuse the widow either of 
exclusiveness or of a desire to render herself 
agreeable only to the titled or the rich. 
There were a lot of young fellows there last 
night who, I was told, were artists, and 
several men whose dress clothes would have 
been dear at a pound the suit.' 

* Depend upon it they were millionaires,' 
said Essendine. ' In London, at least, shabby 
clothes, Berlin gloves, and an alpaca um- 
brella, invariably denote a director of the 
Bank of England, or a man equally ''warm." 
No, I am bound to say that the reception 
at Lady Helen's was a complete omnium 
gatherum.^ 

' And what did you think of Lady Helen 
herself ?' 

' I was pleasantly surprised in not find- 
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ing in her, as I was led to believe from your 
friend Mr. Holbeck's conversation, a speci- 
men of the manoeuvring mamma. I thought 
Miss Fleetwood would be seated by her 
mother's side, wound up like a clockwork 
figure, to bow, and smile, and do pretty at 
the maternal instigation. I had no idea 
that we should see the young lady wander- 
ing through the grounds at her own sweet 
will, and apparently caring, as the ungram- 
matical though expressive phrase has it, 
'' nothing for nobody." ' 

' I should not think from the little I saw 
of her,' said Owen Cunliffe, ^that Miss 
Fleetwood was a girl likely to submit to 
much control ; least of all likely to consent 
to be made a puppet of.' 

* It is impossible to say,' said Essendine ; 
' the young lady is of a marriageable age, 
which is of itself sufficient to account for 
her committing any atrocities, with a view 
to matrimony, or of permitting any to be 
committed on her behalf. Enough of these 
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people for the present! What is the pro- 
gramme for the day? 

^ Mr. Holbeck said that he would look 
round after luncheon, and take us with him 
to see some of the Hons. He half hinted 
that some of our last night's friends would 
be of the party.' 

*Not enough of these people, then, for 
the present,' said Essendine, * according to 
Mr. Holbeck's view of the case. Well, we 
should be thankful for small mercies, and 
to have even until after luncheon to our- 
selves must be looked upon as a temporary 
respite. Now let us hold our tongues for a 
few minutes, and *' j&ll with light the inter- 
val of sound," by looking at the lovely aspect 
of that changing sea.' 

While this conversation was being car- 
ried on between the Mends, Sir Robert 
Cullington had enjoyed his breakfast after 
his own leisurely fashion in his own room, 
now sipping his coffee, now nibbling at his 
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cutlet, and filling up the interval by reading 
scraps from his letters, or from the English 
sporting newspapers which had arrived by 
the morning's post. Wonderfully well- 
preserved, admirably made-up, and bearing 
bravely his more than half century of life. 
Sir Robert was yet wise enough to know 
that pleasure stolen from the night must be 
made up for by rest taken in the morning, 
and that to a man in whose cheeks crows*- 
feet had supplanted the bloom of youth, 
early hours were both injurious and unbe- 
coming. So whenever he returned home 
later than midnight, his man had orders not 
to disturb him until ten the next day. His 
toilet took him at least a couple of hours, 
and the afternoon had well begun before 
he was ready to emerge from his room. 

On this occasion, however. Sir Robert 
had been somewhat earlier than usual. He 
had slept well, as was his invariable custom, 
even in the old times, after a night of 
feverish gambling, when he might have 
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incurred debts which he scarcely knew how 
to settle ; but he woke early, and astonished 
his man by ringing for his bath, while that 
trusty servitor was mastering the contents 
of BeWs Life^ which he invariably slipped 
out of its cover and perused with avidity 
before taking it upstairs. His idea that 
his master must have 'somethink on his 
mind' was not entirely without foundation. 
Sir Robert was desirous of thinking over 
the events of the fete, of reproducing his 
first impression of the young man whose 
arrival had been so anxiously expected, and 
who, as he imagined, was to play a leading 
part in the little drama, the scene of which 
was then laid at the villa. It was true he 
could have thought through all this on his 
return home, but he was too wise to run the 
chance of spoiling his night's rest. When 
he awoke, brisk, clear-headed, and active, at 
eight on the following morning, he was 
aware of the exact situation immediately 
on opening his eyes ; and after lying quiet 
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for a few minutes, placidly revolving matters 
in his mind, he had so far arrived at a de- 
cision that he was ready for immediate 
action, and ringing his bell, brought the 
sporting reading of his valet to a sudden 
climax. 

There was but little interesting to Sir 
Robert in his letters that morning; and 
though from old habit and association he 
continued to have the Field and BeWs Life 
sent regularly to him wherever he might 
be, he had confessed to himself on more 
than one occasion, that in regard to such 
matters he was getting rather out of date, 
knowing now nothing of the horses, and 
but little of the men who owned or rode 
them, or of the * events' in which they were 
engaged; so that his thoughts not being 
entirely taken up with his reading, he had 
leisure now and again to turn his mind to 
the subject which had engrossed it during 
the progress of his toilet. His thoughts, 
if they might be judged by his outward 
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actions, did not appear to be of a very re- 
assuring character, as, after long gazing 
upon vacancy, he would stroke his chin, 
shrug his shoulders, and shake his head in 
rather an ominous manner. 

At length he rose, put on his curly- 
brimmed hat and his neat dogskin gloves, 
shouldered his cane, and made his way down- 
stairs, receiving the salaams of every one 
that he met ; for Sir Cullington was a great 
personage at the H6tel des Anglais, and 
there, as everywhere else, commanded and 
enforced respect. The door of the scdle-a- 
manger was wide open as he passed by, and 
glancing through it, perceived Owen Cun- 
liffe and Mr. Essendine at their breakfast. 
He gave them a pleasant cheery salutation; 
but as it happened, neither of the gentlemen 
looked up at the moment, and Sir Robert, 
not at all discomposed, left the hotel, and 
choosing the cool and shady side of the 
promenade, strolled jauntily along to the 
villa. 
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Lady Helen had not made her appear- 
ance on his arrival, and he had to wait for 
some little time in the boudoir. At first he 
had a notion of asking whether Miss Fleet- 
wood was visible, but on reflection he aban- 
doned it. In his inmost soul he felt that 
that young lady was, as he phrased it, ' al- 
most too many for him.' He knew he should 
gain but little information fi*om her as to 
what she thought of the guests newly ar- 
rived from England, while, like the engineer 
hoist with his own petard, he might un- 
consciously betray his own ideas upon the 
subject, and aflTord her an opportunity for 
outmanoeuvring his tactics. 

After some time Lady Helen appeared^ 
looking pale and worn, and leaning on her 
maid's arm. The faint smile with which 
she welcomed her visitor failed to reassure 
him. 

^ I fear you are suffering this mornings 
Lady Helen,' said he, advancing and taking 
her hand. ' You are paying dearly for the 
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hospitality shown to your friends last night, 
and the pleasure you afforded them.' 

' It is nothing,' she replied. ' I have 
not had much rest during the night, and 
my chest is rather bad this morning, that is 
all. You can go, Nanette,' she added, as 
she settled herself upon the sofa. ' I shall 
do very well now.' 

^ I have ask miladi to send for Monsieur le 
docteur Attwell, monsieur, but she will not.' 

' No, no, I will not,' cried * Lady Helen, 
with all the petulance of an invalid, ' or at 
all events not now. Perhaps when Sir 
Robert is gone. Now go, Nanette.' 

The maid obeyed; but as she passed out 
of the door, she managed to catch Sir Robert 
Cullington's eyes, and unseen by Lady Helen, 
laid her hand upon her chest, to indicate 
that her mistress's cold was worse than she 
would allow. 

'I think you must see Attwell again, 
dear Helen,' said Sir Robert, drawing his 
chair close to her sofa as soon as they were 
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alone. ' I know how glad yon were, natur- 
ally enough, to give him his conge; but until 
you are completely recovered, he is a neces- 
sary evil. I think he is clever, and I know 
his wife is malicious ; therefore it is advis- 
able to keep in with them both.' 

' Very well,' said Lady Helen, with an 
air of resignation. . ' I will send for him, 
but not yet. Let my thoughts for one 
minute settle upon something else than my 
own wretched health, which has occupied 
them all night.' 

' Have you seen Sybil this morning ?' 

* No, I have not seen her ; but I heard 
her in the garden, as Nanette was dressing 
me, actually singing.' 

' Singing !' 

* Singing a bright French chanson I That 
looks as if our friend the bushranger had 
made an impression?' 

*Hm! You can never tell with that 
girL What did you think of the bush- 
ranger, as you call him ?' 
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* Decidedly handsome, and far more gen- 
tlemanly than I had expected. A little 
effusive, perhaps, but that is probably as- 
sumed to hide some gavjcherie^ 

*I think not,' said Sir Robert, 'but 
merely the impulse of youth. The young 
man is good-looking and gentlemanly, per- 
fectly presentable, and apparently with some 
brains.' 

* He certainly seems not to lack savoir 
faire^ said Lady Helen. 'For a youth, 
with necessarily so little experience, his 
manner was, I thought, particularly easy 
and formed. What did you think of the 
man who was with him ?' 

* Ah,' said Sir Robert, ^ that was what I 
was coming to. I confess I was never less 
agreeably surprised than when I found two 
visitors from England instead of one.' 

' You were sorry Mr. Cunliffe brought 
that man with him? said Lady Helen. 

^ I was sorry Mr. Cunliffe brought any 
man with him,' said Sir Robert. ' It would, 
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I think, have been better for our purpose 
had he come alone ; infinitely better had he 
come miaccompanied by such a mentor as 
Mr. Essendine.' 

'Why is his presence likely to be ob- 
noxious to us ?' 

^ He is a man of the world, my dear 
Helen — ^not of society, about which he knows 
little, I think — but a man of the world; 
sharp, shrewd, and particularly observant.* 

' Has he any special interest in this young 
man?' asked Lady Helen. 

^ None that I know of,' said Sir Robert, 
* and that is one of the ugly features of the 
case. If he had, we might reconcile his 
plan to ours, and work them both together. 
But a disinterested man, who only serves 
his friend for friendship's sake, is an uncom- 
monly difficult person to deal with. I fore- 
see a good deal of trouble yet with Mr. 
Essendine.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A DISAGREEABLE NECESSITY. 

Three weeks had glided away since the 
date of the conversation last chronicled; 
three weeks, during which Owen Cunliflfe, 
Lady Helen Fleetwood, and her daughter 
and Sir Robert Cullington had been thrown 
together constantly, and seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy each other's society. Lady Helen's 
health, indeed, frequently did not admit of 
her taking part in some of the festivities, the 
rides and drives, the long walks, the moon- 
light promenades, in which the others in- 
dulged; but there were generally other 
people sharing the enjoyment with them; 
and even when no strangers were added to 
their party, the presence of her mother's 
old Mend, Sir Robert Cullington, was con- 
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sidered sufficient chaperonage for Miss Fleet- 
wood. 

It was a new line of character for Sir 
Robert Cullington to play, that of ' third ;' 
but he accepted it with grace, fell into it 
with ease, and discharged its duties with 
foresight and forbearance. A love for the 
contemplation of Nature seemed suddenly 
to have come upon him. When they were 
out riding he would rein up his horse at 
some sudden turning of the road, and re- 
main gazing on the landscape outspread 
before him, while his two young friends 
rode slowly on. The practical study of 
astronomy also seemed to have a charm for 
him, and he would lounge in one of the 
Indian chairs on the terrace, with a Spanish 
rug thrown over him to protect him from 
the night air, quietly puffing his cigar with 
his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
on the starlit sky above him, while Owen 
CunlifFe and Sybil Fleetwood paced up and 
down, carrying on their conversation in a 
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low undertone. Books too, ' for his volume 
heretofore was man/ appeared to have ac- 
quired a new value to Sir Robert. When 
he found himself alone with the two young 
people, with whom a large portion of his 
life was now passed, he would take up 
something, no matter what— a Tauchnitz 
edition of an English author, ' a scrofulous 
French novel' in yellow -paper cover, an 
illustrated edition of Dante, it was all the 
same to Sir Robert — and, placing it before 
him, would close his eyes and fall into an 
enviable state of tranquillity, in which he 
saw and heard nothing of what was going 
on around him. 

What was going on? The old, old 
story ; the duo-drama played once in some 
lives, a hundred times in others; but in 
the latter case with a constantly recurring 
change in the * cast' ! The drama which is 
not dependent on scenic effects, and which 
is oftener more real and true to nature when 
played out by its exponents loitering in the 
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shade of a quickset hedge, or meeting in a 
cabin with its roof of thatch and floor of 
mud, than when dressed in the height of 
fashion, and seated in the most elegant of 
boudoire! The drama, whose spoken lan- 
guage is of many kinds ; the most polished 
being seldom either the truest or the most 
effective ; but a great many scenes of which 
are not unfirequently acted in dumb show, 
dependent on eye eloquence for its expres- 
sion, and sympathy for its result! The 
drama of the two characters in which, if 
the French proverb may be believed, one 
is always active, the other always passive; 
one eager and importunate, the other graci- 
ously condescending to accept the proffered 




Was the satirist right in the present 
instance? Was there in the little comedy 
being played out before Sir Eobert Culling- 
ton's closed or open eyes — it mattered not 
which — 'fwn qui haisait, V autre qui tendait 
la joue^ f and if so, to which of the two 
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players was the latter part assigned? Not 
to Sybil Fleetwood certainly; for to an 
experienced looker-on there could be but 
little doubt of the interest which she took 
in the game. Since the arrival of Owen 
Cunliffe upon the scene the girl's whole 
nature seemed changed. The supercilious 
hauteur, the weary, listless, purposeless 
manner, the disposition to sneer insolently 
at everything which was said or done in 
her presence, had all disappeared. She 
was bright, fresh, and active; never, per- 
haps, since she laid aside the feelings of a 
child and assumed those of a woman of the 
world — a change which in her case had 
taken place at a grievously early age — ^had 
she known such elasticity of spirits. She 
had had no open conference with her mo- 
ther; but she had endeavoured to show, 
not merely that the compact between them 
was being worked out in its integrity, 
but to prove to Lady Helen that the 
faults, of which such bitter complaint 
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had been made, merely arose from the 
fact of her being misunderstood, had dis- 
appeared as soon as she was properly 
treated. With this object in view Sybil 
paid great attention to her mother, whose 
health seemed gradually giving way, and 
was even commonly civil to Sir Robert 
Cullington. 

And this was the eflfect of her love for 
Owen Cunliffe! Sybil Fleetwood would 
have found it impossible to enter upon a 
flirtation such as a 'society' girl indulges 
in fifty times during the season. She could 
not have 'liked' anybody, as the phrase 
goes; the word 'love' being seemingly, by 
common consent, expunged from the mo- 
dem vocabulary. Actuated by her former 
rebellious spirit, she hated most people and 
disliked the rest ; and now, although in her 
new frame of mind she had become so far 
himianised as to exhibit some tenderness 
to her mother, she would have been as 
cold and repulsive as she had formerly 
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shown herself to any man not possessed of 
the tigress-taming power. 

That power, so far as Sybil Fleetwood 
was concerned, Owen Cunliffe possessed; 
and the girl bent before him in loving and 
deHghted submission. AU the hardness of 
her nature, the fierce wild delight in oppo- 
sition, the uncontrollable temper, the con- 
temptuous obstinacy, seemed to have died 
away under the glance of Owen's earnest 
eyes, under the touch of his hand, under 
the sound of his soft yet thrilling voice. 
To Sybil the world had now assumed a 
new aspect. During her school- days she 
had borne with the dislike of her com- 
panions — who hated her because she was 
English, because she was cold and proud, 
and poorly dressed; because she sneered 
at their love-affairs, and refused either to 
accept or return their confidences — for the 
sake of the future which she believed awaited 
her. When she realised that future, saw 
the position in which she was regarded by 
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her mother, and learned, not from inference 
indeed, but in so many words, that the only 
way in which she could please her parent 
was by bestowing herself in marriage, and 
ridding the villa of her presence as speedily 
as possible ; the world seemed to her a 
prison, and she looked upon death as her 
only means of escape ; but since Owen 
Cunliffe's advent it was a smiling paradise, 
a luxurious garden, peopled with good 
spirits, for whom she could not but feel af- 
fection. 

Sybil had an object in life now; she 
lived for him. She lay awake half the 
night thinking over all that had been said 
and done during the day, and wondering 
whether the next four -and -twenty hours 
would witness a recurrence of such bliss; 
then fell asleep with the same central figure 
occupying her dreams. The young men of 
the English colony, and the foreign youth 
of the place, all of whom admired Sybil 
immensely — her beauty being of that rich 
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and sensuous nature which generally finds 
favour in the eyes of the young — and who 
had put up with a series of snubs and re- 
buflPs unchequered by the smallest sign of 
kindness or appreciation, were surprised to 
find that how, when they addressed Miss 
Fleetwood, they were received with a gra- 
cious smile, and that though she did not 
apparently pay much attention to their re- 
marks, she listened to them sufficiently to 
enable her to return a civil answer. She 
once heard some conversation to this effect 
about herself, and smiled as the words fell 
upon her ear. That was Owen's doings, she 
thought. Immeasurably superior as he was 
to all other men, he was yet a model of 
courtesy and conciliation ; and it was Sybil's 
pride to form herself upon him, and to en- 
deavour to render herself worthy of his love. 
Had she that love? Was Owen Cun- 
liffe really fascinated by the handsome girl 
whom he had inspired with such a passion ? 
He certainly would not have admitted it 
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had lie been questioned on the point, nor 
did he even confess it to himself. Miss 
Fleetwood was exceedingly handsome, and 
he could not help being flattered at her re- 
ception of him and the evident delight 
which she took in his society. Her experi- 
ences of life, though not large, were so 
different from his, and were narrated after 
so bright and piquant a fashion, that he de- 
lighted in listening to them. It was some- 
thing too to be seen and known as the 
constant cavalier of the belle of the place, 
who was, moreover, the daughter of an Eng- 
lishwoman of title, a fact which was not 
without its weight with the rich young 
Australian. The combination of these va- 
rious feelings gave him a great liking for 
SybU. He was a man not without some 
natural shrewdness and penetration, and it 
was impossible for him to disguise from 
himself that he had a certain amount of in- 
fluence over Miss Fleetwood, which influ- 
ence seemed to be for her good. On every 
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side he heard of the change which had come 
over her since his arrival, and so long as 
he could render her happy without com- 
promising himself, he was perfectly willing 
that the flirtation should be continued. 

For it was in the light of a flirtation, 
and in none other, that Owen Cunliflfe re- 
garded it. He had an aptitude for flirta- 
tion, for casting soft glances, saying soft 
phrases, paying delicate attention, and thus 
amusing himself without any thought of the 
consequences. It was to him a pleasant 
pastime and no more, nor, it must be con- 
fessed, had he any intention that it should 
be taken as anything else by the young 
lady. To live in the present was quite 
enough for Owen Cunliffe; and in the midst 
of all his flirtations, whenever the future 
was mentioned, he took care to speak of it 
as something with which they had not yet 
to deal, and the consideration of which 
should not be suffered to intrude upon their 
existing happiness. 
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And Sybil listened and was content. 
Were not all his days passed in her society ? 
was he not always fresh and bright while 
with her, paying her compliments and atten- 
tions innumerable ? What more was she to 
expect? Owen had known her scarcely 
three weeks, and it was not to be imagined 
that he would have talked, even had he 
thought, of marriage in so short a time. It 
would come perfectly right in the end, she 
thought^ and meanwhile she was happy 
and contented. ^ 

There was one person who did not mix 
himself up much with what was going on, 
but contented himself with watching it 
closely from the outside, and carefully keep- 
ing to himself the result of his observation. 
This was Mr. Essendine, who excused him- 
self from participation in most of the gaieties 
indulged in by the others, on the score of 
having much literary work to get through 
by a certain time, which he had expressly 
come abroad to accomplish. There was 
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apparently some truth in this excuse, for 
Mr. Essendine was engaged during a great 
many hours of the day, and frequently also 
of the night, in his own room. But the 
window in which his writing-table was 
placed commanded a full view of the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, and it frequently hap 
pened that at the time when the world in 
its bravest apparel was passing and repass- 
ing before the hotel, the writer would stop 
in the midst of his labour, would lay aside 
his pen, and ensconcing himself in an angle 
whence he could see everything without 
being himself observed, would follow with 
his eyes the movements of the promenaders, 
directing his attention to the proceedings of 
one couple in particular. He was in the 
frequent habit, too, of catechising his young 
friend during the evening in an easy and 
unsuspicious manner, as to the occurrences 
of the day. On the rare occasions when 
he gave himself a holiday, Mr. Essendine 
seemed to attach himself rather to the so- 
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ciety of Lady Helen and Sir Robert than of 
the younger people, and having plenty to 
say for himself, and being endowed with a 
certain mordant caustic power of expression, 
he ingratiated himself with his hostess, who 
found in him something novel and amusing. 
Lady Helen's health had not improved ; Dr. 
Attwell was in constant attendance ; and the 
occasional presence of some one to whom 
she was unaccustomed, and who was capable 
of diverting her thoughts from dwelling 
upon the malady which she fought so gal- 
lantly, but which was obviously gaining 
ground, was highly valued by the invalid. 

One night, when Owen Cunliffe and 
Mark Essendine were dining with Captain 
Lord Arthur Backstay and the officers of 
H.M.S. Grimgribber, and when Sybil, 
suflfering under a headache — a real headache 
this time, not one invented as an excuse — 
had retired to her room, purposing to make 
up by extra rest and quiet for the late hours 
in which she had recently indulged. Sir 
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Robert CuUington, who had dined by him- 
self at his hotel, strolled up to the vUla, and 
found Lady Helen, as usual, lying on her 
sofa. 

She was wearily glancing through the 
pages of a book at his entrance, but she laid 
it down when she saw him, and beckoned 
him to his usual place at her side. 

' I am very glad to see you, dear friend,' 
she said, with an eflPbrt at cheerfulness, 
'more especially as there seems to-night a 
chance of our having a little conversation 
which I have long wished for.' 

' You could not have wished for it more 
earnestly than I have done, my dear Helen,' 
said Sir Eobert, taking her hand and gal- 
lantly raising it to his lips. 'Our life of 
late seems to have been passed in such a 
whirl, that there has been but little chance 
for that communion, which is not only plea- 
sant but necessary for the advancement of 
our project.' 

'It was precisely about those projects 
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that I wished to speak. This young man, 
Mr. CunlijOfe, from whom we expected so 
much, has now been for nearly a month an 
habitu^ of the house, and I should like to 
know how you think matters have pro- 
gressed?' 

' First let me hear your own opinion on 
the point,' said Sir Robert ; ' your opportuni- 
ties of judging have been equal with, if not 
greater than, mine, and in such cases a 
woman's natural instinct is worth more than 
the sharpest man's observation. Let us 
take Sybil first. How do you think she has 
been affected by the new arrival ?' 

'Frankly, then,' said Lady Helen, 'in 
the most wonderful manner; I had no idea 
that any girl, cold, unbending, and imperi- 
ous as I had imagined her to be, could have 
so completely changed her nature. She is 
not merely taken with this young man, but 
she is, to use the vulgar phrase, " over head 
and ears in love with him,'' and so far, the 
plan sketched out by your friend Mr. Hoi- 
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beck works even better than could have 
been anticipated.' 

^So far I agree with you,' said Sir 
Robert quietly. ^ Sybil is perfectly entetie^ 
is in the seventh heaven of bliss, and takes 
no precaution to prevent its being seen. I 
am not astonished at this, I have noticed it 
before in girls of her temperament.' 

*Your experience in such matters is 
greater than mine,' said Lady Helen coldly. 
'Looking back upon my own early life, I 
can remember that when I first knew Mr. 
Fleetwood I was much struck with him, 
as any girl would have been whose youth 
had been passed in such a conventual estab- 
lishment as Pytchley Towers ; but I cer- 
tainly never gave way to such rhapsodies 
as I have since seen my daughter indulge 
in.' 

* Well, whether the state of Sybil's feel- 
ing is natural or not,' said Sir Robert, 
somewhat curtly, * there it is, and we have 
it to deal with. I do not think we should 

VOL. I. p 
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find fault with it^' he added, ' as it so per- 
fectly accords with what we wished.' 

^ Let us say no more about it/ said Lady 
Helen, giving him her hand. ' I should be 
the last to complain ; as, without any refer- 
ence to whatever feelings may have been 
aroused in her, her acquaintance with Mr. 
Cunliffe has effected a remarkably pleasant 
change in her manner to me, and has made 
our necessitated intercourse infinitely more 
agreeable. Granting, then, that the result 
is good so far as Sybil is concerned, what do 
you say with regard to the young man? 

' WcHuan-like, you lay the onus of sayii^ 
a disagreeable thing upon me-' 

'A disagreeable thing?' interrupted his 
companion. 

' Well, yes; it is disagreeable to have to 
allow that one has been outwitted and out- 
mancBUvred ; and that such is our position 
in the present instance I feel lamentably 
sure.' 

' I do not quite comprehend you/ said 
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Lady Helen. ' Let us speak plainly. You 
do not think that Mr. Cunliffe is in love with 
Sybil? 

' " In love" is a sufficiently vague term, 
but I do not think that Mr. Cunliffe is even 
in love mth Miss Fleetwood. I feel toler- 
ably certain that at present he has no inten- 
tion of proposing to her.' 

^ But he is with her morning, noon, and 
night; he never seems happy out of her 
company.' 

* Exactly ; le roi s^ amuse. This young 
gentleman is fiUing up his time very plea- 
santly by flirting with a remarkably hand- 
some girl, who shows herself thoroughly 
appreciative of his attention, and he sees no 
reason why the game should not continue 
while it proves entertaining, or at least till 
it is put a stop to hy force majeure.^ 

' But Mr. Cunliffe is not like a London 
man of experience, who would play to any 
extent with a girl's feelings, without any in- 
tention of making her his wife, unless she 
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were an heiress. He is fresh, innocent, 
and — ' 

* I am not quite so sure about that/ in- 
terrupted Sir Robert. * I have never met a 
colonist before, but this experience shows 
me that they are by no means so far behind- 
hand in matters of social science as might 
have been expected of them, and this young 
man could scarcely have conducted himself 
with more coolness and sang froid if he 
had been through three London seasons.' 

' Do you think, then, that he has merely 
been making a fool of the girl, and that there 
is no chance of his proposing to her.' 

^ I do not say anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, I daresay that, being, as I be- 
lieve him to be, really taken with Sybil, he 
might, under judicious treatment, be in- 
duced to do all we wish. At present, how- 
ever, I do not think he has any idea of 
making her his wife.' 

^ You spoke of being outwitted and out- 
manoeuvred ; what did you refer to ?' 
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' To the fact that we have not to deal 
with Owen Cunliffe alone, but with a very- 
long-headed and crafty gentleman, who, I 
suspect, pulls his wires, arranges his moves, 
and guides him generally with an authority 
of which we have but little idea.' 

* You mean Mr. Essendine?' 

* Exactly! The very first day after I 
had met him, I warned you that we should 
have trouble with that man ; and the more I 
see of him, the more convinced am I of the 
correctness of my intuition.' 

'I am sorry to hear that,' said Lady 
Helen; 'Mr. Essendine seems to me so 
pleasant and agreeable.' 

Sir Robert shot a strange glance across 
at her. She must have been very much 
broken by her illness, he thought, or her 
experience ought to have taught her that 
the more pleasant and agreeable they make 
themselves, the more are they to be dis- 
trusted and feared. 

Presently he said. 



^ 
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' Yes, he is in hU own way a man of 
the world, though it is not the world to 
which we have been accustomed, and there 
' can be no doubt of his cleverness, nor of his 
intention to thwart our plans.' 

' What has put that idea into your head ?' 
asked Lady Helen. 

' It is not an idea, it is a certwnty,' re- 
plied Sir Robert. ' I have watched him 
closely whenever he has given me the op- 
portunity, though that has not been often ; 
and I am certain that if he be left in his 
present fi-ame of mind, whatever influence 
he has with young Cunliffe would be ex- 
erted in opposition to a marriage with 
Sybil.' 

'How has Sybil displeased him?' asked 
Lady Helen. 

' Sybil ? in no way at all.' 

'I am sure I have done everything to 
be civil and agreeable to Mr. Essendine,' 
said Lady Helen plaintively. ' He was told 
at the first that he would be welcome here. 
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and it is his own £ault that he has not 
come.' 

^ But he has not come/ said Sir Robert, 
'half so frequently as he has been asked. 
That is the exact crux of the whole matter, 
my dear Helen. Mr. Essendine will not 
come here because — ' 

' You hesitate, my dear friend. Am I 
not worthy your confidence ? Is it not of 
my child's interest that we are speaking Y 

'Well, then, Mr. Essendine, according 
to my notion, does not come to the villa 
because he disapproves of the mSnage and 
the style of life here. It is best to be fipank 
between ourselves, my dear Helen, and I 
feel certain of that. For that same reason 
he will discourage by every means in his 
power any idea of a marriage between his 
young friend and your daughter.' 

'What makes you think all this?' said 
Lady Helen, on whose pale cheeks a colour 
had risen. 

' Intuition, and, as I said before, obser- 
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vation. On the first night of our introduc- 
tion, as we strolled along together, he hap- 
pened to mention that he was acquainted 
with Lady Osgood. The name jarred upon 
my ear at once, and 1 felt certain the man 
would prove a thorn in our side.' 

' Then we may look upon this chance, 
the best, the most promising that we have 
ever yet had for getting rid of Sybil, as col- 
lapsed and at an end.' 

'By no manner of means,' said Sir Robert. 
' There is a way out of it ; a disagreeable 
one, it is true, but stiU one which I think 
we ought not to neglect. I do not attempt 
for a moment to disguise from myself that 
my presence here is particularly objection- 
able to Mr. Essendine's sense of the fitness 
of things. He may object to the fact that 
your husband is alive, and that you are 
separated from him; but that is an affair of 
eighteen years ago, and a man of his calm 
and judicial mind would not allow it to in- 
duce him to interfere with your daughter's 
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happiness. I am the bete noire^ and I there- 
fore propose to remove myself out of his 
way as speedily as possible. I will run 
over to Rome for a month. By doing so, I 
shall give him one less to watch, and if Cun- 
liffe means to propose, he will assuredly do 
it before the end of that time.' 

* I cannot bear the thought of your 
going,' said Lady Helen. * I have a kind of 
presentiment — ' 

*My dear Helen,' said Sir Robert, lay- 
ing his hand lightly on her arm, 'your com- 
mon sense is fax too great to aUow you to 
have anything of the kind. I can assure 
you the notion of leaving you is horribly 
unpleasant to me; but the riddance of 
Sybil is worth a little sujQfering, and I am 
sure that is the oniy way to bring it about. 
1 will come up to-morrow morning to take 
my adieux, and I shall start for Genoa by 
the evening train.' 



Later on in the same evening Owen 
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Cunliffe and Mark Essendine, having re- 
turned from the hospitality of the Grim- 
gribber, were strolling up and down the 
Promenade, smoking a last cigar before go- 
mg to bed. 

* That was certainly wonderful Madeira,' 
said Owen rapturously, ^glorious, magnifi- 
cent stuff; even you, Stylites, came down 
from your column, and your blood seemed 
to glow under its influence.' 

'It was good wine, my young friend,' 
said Essendine, 'and good wine needs no 
bosh, such as you are talking now.' 

'What a fellow you are!' said Owen; 
' everything is bosh to yoii that is not plain 
and practical.' 

'Then I must think you bosh, for you 
are neither the one nor the other. No, my 
son, exuberance in you is natural, and I 
like to listen to it.' 

'Well, it was good wine; and how 
well that man in the red beard sang that 
song : 
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" And stepping close I rifled 
Just one kiss, and — nothing more ?' 

Deuced good that! Ah, mademoiselle!' he 
continued, waving his hand in the direction 
of the villa, *I suppose you are wrapt in 
slumber by this time. " Sleep, my little one ; 
sleep, my pretty one, sleep 1" ' 

' The eflfect of the Madeira is surprising; 
you are positively poetical, my dear Owen, 
"with love and wine at once oppressed." 
By the way we have not , spoken of Miss 
Fleetwood lately. What do you think of 
her now ? 

* I think she is the most charming girl I 
ever met with in my life.' 

' You like her better even than you did 
at first ?' 

* I like her better and better every day ; 
the more I see of her the more I am de- 
lighted with her vivacity, her beauty, her 
pretty ways, and her: — ^her — ' 

* Her appreciation of you — ^has not that 
something to do with it ?' 
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* Perhaps it may have; it is not un- 
natural that it should.' 

Mr. Essendine was silent for a moment, 
puffing at his cigar. Then he said : 

*Look here, Owen, my boy, you and I 
have struck up an intimate friendship, and 
I believe that we have a sincere affection 
for each other. You have been pleased to 
take me as your mentor; not that I have 
much qualification for the character, save 
that I am considerably older than you, and 
have had larger experience of men and 
cities. Hitherto I have not said much to 
you about your relations with Miss Fleet- 
wood, because I imagined them to be such 
as naturally arise between a young man 
and a young woman who are much thrown 

together. But as I see now that you are 
really taken with the young lady, I think it 
advisable to ask you to answer me one ques- 
tion frankly. Have you proposed to her ? 
Is there any understanding or engagement 
between you ?? 
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'Frankly, no. Equally firankly will I 
confess that such an idea is not new to me, 
and that I think it not unlikely I shall ask 
Miss Fleetwood to beconae my wife.' 

' Before you do that, I want you to pro- 
mise me that you will wait for at least a 
fortnight.' 

*Am I likely to learn much more of 
Miss Fleetwood in the proposed interval, or 
is there anything special to be looked for 
within the next fourteen days, by which my 
estimation of her will be influenced ? 

*As regards Miss Fleetwood herself, 
nothing. But in marrying her, recollect 
that you do not ally yourself with the 
young lady alone, but with her family. Of 
that family we know at present next to 
nothing, and it would be highly inadvisable, 
in my opinion at least, that you should de- 
finitely commit yourself without having 
obtained some trustworthy information on 
that score.' 

'I don't know that I can object,' said 
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Owen Cunliffe, after a pause. ' I am not so 
madly in love with Miss Fleetwood as to 
throw over all other considerations for the 
mere sake of making her my wife. At the 
same time, I am bound to state that unless 
I am shown most palpable obstacles — ^and 
recollect, Essendine, that I am from another 
country, where many of your old-world pre- 
judices and objections would be laughed at 
and have but little weight — I shall consider 
that at the end of a fortnight I am at liberty 
to make an oflFer to Miss Fleetwood without 
any farther reference to you.' 

^ So be it/ said Mark Essendine, with a 
sense of relief. * And now I see they are 
turning the gas off at the hotel, and unless 
we want to be shut out we had better turn 
in for the night.' 

Half an hour afterwards, Owen Cunliffe 
was in a sound sleep, dreaming that he and 
Miss Fleetwood were being married in a 
church which was fitted up like the quarter- 
deck of the Grimgribber, the lieutenant in 
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the red beard performing the choral service, 
with which the song of the preceding even- 
ing had become inextricably mixed. 

Mr. Essendine, however, had not retired 
to rest. He was at that moment engaged in 
inditing a long letter, which, at its conclu- 
sion, he addressed to Lady Osgood. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HEWS, NEWS ! 

The resolution to which Owen Cunliffe had 
pledged himself did not cause him to make 
any alteration in his manner of treating Miss 
Fleetwood. While he had shown his plea- 
sure in her society, he had from the first 
rigorously abstained from so comporting 
himself as to give her any idea that he se- 
riously intended matrimony, and he thought 
that it would be base and cowardly to fall 
off in his attentions at the mere whisper of 
a suspicion that the young lady's family was 
not one with which it was desirable to cul- 
tivate a close alliance. Young and inex- 
perienced as he was, and rough as was his 
training, Owen Cunliflfe yet seemed to look 
upon marriage much as it is regarded by 
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the worldly-wise youth of Pall Mall in the 
present day. Not that he did not recognise 
the sanctity and obligation of the tie ; not 
that when he had once entered upon the 
marriage state he would have dreamed of 
disloyalty to its solemn obligations, or of 
infidelity to her to whom he had sworn to 
be true ; but he looked upon marriage in its 
social aspect as a compact between two per- 
sons which should be duly regarded and 
observed, as should any other agreement, 
but to Avhich there was no necessity for 
bringing the vast amount of love and de- 
votion which is popularly supposed to be 
one of its principal ingredients. 

Such an amount of affection he certainly 
did not feel for Miss Fleetwood, and yet, 
cceteris paribus, he was quite willing to make 
her his wife. She was very handsome, 
pleasant, and agreeable, and what was not 
one of her least recommendations, was the 
daughter of a woman of social position. 
Although in his conversation with Mark 

VOL. I. Q 
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Essendine, Owen was in the habit of de- 
scribing himself as the native of a new and 
rising country, where hereditary position 
was ignored, and where class prejudices, by 
which the old world was governed, were 
not looked upon as disqualifications, he 
knew perfectly well that if, as he intended, 
he settled down in England for the re- 
mainder of his Ufe, his social status would 
be much improved by having a wife of birth 
and breeding to share it. 

At the same tune he allowed to himself, 
that in counselling delay imtil some trust- 
worthy information regarding the Fleetwood 
family could be obtained, Mark Essendine 
was undoubtedly acting rightly. The gene- 
rous treatment which Owen Cunliffe's father 
had received at the hands of the employer 
he had wronged, coming at the time it did, 
had converted him from a spendthrift scape- 
grace into a religious honest man, while his 
wife had always been a woman of irre- 
proachable conduct ; so that from his child- 
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hood the young man had been mstilled with 
a strong sense of the decencies and proprie- 
ties of life, more especially as regards women, 
and would have shrunk from an alliance with 
any one to whose name the slightest stain 
attached. That Miss Fleetwood herself was 
perfectly pure and unsullied, in thought 
even — despite her French education — he 
was certain. He had given little thought 
to Lady Helen, though at the time of his 
first introduction he had looked upon Sir 
Robert Cullington's position in the house- 
hold as somewhat equivocal, but at that time 
at least it was no affair of his ; and now — 
Well, he didn't think there was anything in 
it. A disreputable liaison between two per- 
sons of such ages seemed to the young man 
preposterous. At all events, Essendine had 
undertaken to make the necessary inquiries, 
and until he spoke there was no necessity, 
Owen thought, for him to make any change 
in the pleasant current of his life. 

So the days glided by pretty much as 
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they had passed before, and with even yet 
more freedom to the young people. For 
Sir Robert CuUington had gone away as he 
proposed, and as the winter advanced Lady 
Helen's opportunities of chaperonage were 
more and more restricted, and now she was 
seldom seen but on her sofa, and never 
quitting the house. Not that Sybil was 
thereby deprived of mixing in tiie society 
of the place. The Duchess of Macbeth and 
several other ladies were always willing to 
be her escort, and as one of their party she 
went to balls, conversazioni, and private 
theatricals, at all of which pleasurable re- 
sorts she had Mr. Owen Cunliffe for her 
most attentive cavalier. Be sure that Owen's 
attentions were not unmarked by the other 
ladies. To the Duchess of Macbeth, indeed, 
they mattered but little ; her grace bad no 
daughter of her own to get rid of, and as 
Miss Fleetwood's budding beauties had no 
attraction for the matured taste of the Baron 
Otto von Rosen, the great British peeress 
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looked on in dignified amusement. But 
several of the other ladies were by no means 
so silent or so good-natured as the Duchess, 
and many and various were the comments 
made upon the preference shown by the 
Bushranger — as out of his hearing he was 
commonly called — for Lady Helen Fleet- 
wood's daughter. 

Sybil herself was not unconscious of these 
remarks, and took a somewhat malicious 
pleasure in listening to them, and having 
them repeated to her. She knew perfectly 
well that they had their origin in jealousy, 
and she gratified at the same time her vanity 
and her sense of the ludicrous by hinting at 
what was said to Owen, and listening to his 
comments thereupon. 

* Do you know, Mr. Cunliflfe,' she would 
say, ' I have heard people wondering why 
you pay no attention to Miss Gunnisbury.' 

' Are people good enough to take such 
an interest in my proceedings. Miss Fleet- 
wood? You will very much oblige me by 
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saying, the next time the question is mooted, 
that it is because I have no liking for 
camels.' 

' For camels, Mr. CunUffe ! Miss Gun- 
nisbury is a very fine young woman.' 

' Yes,' Owen would answer plaintively ; 
' and she has only one hump on her back,- 
like a camel, instead of two, which would 
be like a dromedary; and she sticks her 
long neck straight out, like a camel, instead 
of holding it upright, which would be like 
a giraffe ! She is an interesting zoological 
specimen, but not an amusing companion.' 

'You are horribly satirical, but your 
cross-examination is not half yet over. Why 
do you never dance "with Miss Callington?' 

' Does that interest them too? I had no 
idea that Miss Callington did dance.' 

' 0, Mr. Cunlifl'e, what nonsense ! You 
have seen Miss Callington dance fifty times 
!it least since you have been in Nice.' 

'I have seen her go through an odd 
kind of rotatory movement, accompanied by 
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much prancing and kicking, but I had no 
idea she looked upon that as dancing. Surely 
no one, however cruelly they may feel to- 
wards me, expects me to take an active part 
in a performance of that nature.' 

' Then again, at that kind of improvised 
picnic which was gotten up the other day 
after luncheon you sat apart and smoked in 
silence, while the Marquise Ferrano, the 
Comtesse Faille, and Madame Gonfalon 
were left to themselves, without a cavalier 
near them.' 

' I plead guilty. Miss Fleetwood, but un- 
der extenuating circumstances. I have no 
Byronic horror of seeing a woman .eat ; on 
the contrary, a girl who has no appetite is 
to me unhealthy and unpleasant; but after 
seeing those three old ladies devour salad 
by the square yard, I was compelled to re- 
tire, and endeavoured to reconcile myself to 
my species. I had imagined that one who is 
merely a passing stranger, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, without any intention of 
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interfering with the habits of these worthy 
people, or even of wounding their suscepti- 
bilities by a long stay amongst them, might 
have been allowed to pass his sojourn here 
in peace. As it is. Miss Fleetwood, I have 
no doubt I owe much to your kind media- 
tion. If you had not allowed me to claim 
so much of your company, the inquisition 
would have been yet more severe.' 

The fact of his speaking of his sojourn 
at Nice as transient, of the absence of all 
intention on his part to locate himself among 
them, might have sounded dangerous to any 
girl as much in love as, but differently con- 
stituted from, Sybil Fleetwood. Her pas- 
sion, however, was so all-engrossing as to 
prevent her thinking much whether it was 
or was not as strongly reciprocated. Her 
time was passed in Paradise, in the society 
of the man whom she worshipped ; and she 
was not going to waste that happy time in 
considering whether the exact amount of 
love which she gave was measured oi;t to 
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her again, or whether the Elysium in which 
she lived was likely some day to fly away 
into the air like Aladdin's palace, and leave 
her forlorn, lamenting in the desert. She 
loved and she was happy; so far that was 
enough for her. In due time he whom she 
worshipped, and who, judging from his per- 
petual presence with her, must be fond of 
her, would speak. Till then she was con- 
tent to wait. 

It may have been that, in concentrating 
her devotion on Owen Cunliffe, and in ad- 
hering strictly to her more agreeable altera- 
tion of manner towards her mother, SybU 
Fleetwood had exhausted all her amiability, 
for it is certain that none of it was shown ' 
to Mr. Essendine. To that gentleman she 
was coldly polite, and nothing more; and 
though Owen had often lightly rallied her 
on the frigidity of her manner towards his 
friend, he had never been able to persuade 
her to infuse into it any more warmth, to 
show herself in any way gratified at Mark 
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Essendine's presence. He wai? dull, she 
said, and old-fashioned; charming, doubt- 
less, in a congenial society of old fogies, and 
surrounded by books and papers, and all 
that kind of thing, but he did not come up 
to her idea of a pleasant man ; and so long 
as she was polite to him, she really did not 
see that anything farther was required. 
Owen shrugged his shoulders, and let the 
subject pass with a laugh. He knew that 
whatever Miss Fleetwood might think or 
say of Mark Essendine would be little heeded 
by that grim philosopher, should it reach 
his ears. He was a little concerned at first, 
at the idea that Sybil should set herself up 
in opposition to one who was, as it were, 
at that time arraigning her for trial ; but on 
reflection he felt convinced that Mark's strict 
sense of honour and justice could in no way 
be warped or set aside by anything merely 
personal to himself. 

The truth is that Miss Fleetwood, as Miss 
Fleetwood, rarely entered into Mark Essen- 
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dine's thoughts. He was sincerely attached 
to Owen, and as a person who was likely, or 
at least who had procured for herself the 
chance of exercising some influence, either 
for good or evil, over his friend, he acknow- 
ledged Sybil Fleetwood's existence, and 
had taken measures to ascertain the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of an alliance with her 
and her family. As a girl, he rather disliked 
her than otherwise; there was something 
affected and insincere about her which did 
not please him; she had French ideas, a 
French manner, and a habit of frequently 
expressing herself in French idiom, all of 
which were very repugnant to Mark's old- 
fashioned notions. 

There was another reason too for Mark 
Essendine's dislike for Sybil Fleetwood. He 
had an idea that she, her mother, and Sir 
Robert CuUington had prearranged the sum- 
mons of Owen Cunliife to Nice, having 
heard of his fortune, and being desirous of 
securing him. Something of this Essendine 
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had gathered from vague hints dropped by 
Mr. Holbeck, who was not particularly reti- 
cent under the influence of good wine, and 
who was somewhat annoyed at finding him- 
self slighted, as he imagined, by being left 
out of some of the more special soirees intimes 
given at the villa. 

' Not up yonder to-night ?' he would say, 
jerking his head in the direction of Lady 
Helen's house, as he lounged into the hall 
of the hotel, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
met Essendine coming down for a little 
fresh air, after some hours' hard work — 
*not up yonder to-night? No more am 
I. Owen is, I daresay.' 

Mr. Essendine would nod afiirmatively. 

'Ah, we're not good enough, you and 
I. WeVe not rich enough, or young 
enough, or handsome enough, or something 
enough, to associate with ladies of title and 
baronets and beautiful young women. Well, 

it's all right, I suppose. I daresay I am 
just as comfortable down here as I should 
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be up there, listening to music which I 
hate, or losing my money to the Bart, at 
whist. But what I say is, don't kick down 
the ladder by which you climbed when 
you've got to the top, but certainly don't 
kick it down before you've reached there, 
and are only just hanging on to scramble 
over the parapet, or else you may come 
down with a run. You understand what I 
mean, Essendine, my boy ? Mum ! We 
are all tiled here !' 

And then Mr. Holbeck would lay his 
finger on his lip, and glancing up into his 
companion's face, shake his head to and 
fro with an air of portentous wisdom. So, 
partly from Mr. Holbeck's half confidences, 
partly from his own observation, Mark Es- 
sendine had conceived the idea that his 
young friend was the object of a conspiracy, 
to which, if there was any thing objectionable 
in the antecedents of the family, he was 
determined that Owen should not fall a 
victim. 
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The fact that Sir Robert Cullington, 
whom he justly regarded as the person with 
the clearest head, if not the strongest will, 
of the party, had taken his departure from 
Nice, after announcing his intended absence 
for some little time, struck Mr. Essendine 
as rather peculiar ; that a general should 
withdraw his strategic experience from his 
troops in the very height of the conflict was 
odd, to say the least of it, and meant some- 
thing more than it was intended it should 
convey. Did Sir Robert imagine that he, 
Mark Essendine, was suspicious of the whole 
affair? and had he therefore withdrawn 
himself, in order somewhat to allay those 
suspicions ? or did he think that, in his ab- 
sence, and in the impossibility of Lady Helen 
acting much as a chaperone to her daugh- 
ter, matters would be brought to a crisis, 
and Owen's proposal and allianoe secured ? 
Mark could not tell. He knew that in actual 
talent and in ^ broad and .comprehensi\«j 
grasp of affairs he had the advantage of Sir 
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Robert; but in tact, finesse^ and diplomacy 
he was not to compare with the wily ruse 
baronet. All now depended upon the tone 
of Lady Osgood's reply to the communica- 
tion which he had addressed to her. If it 
were satisfactory, there was an end to his 
doubt and his trouble ; if unsatisfactory, he 
must at once apprise Owen, and use all his 
influence to get him away. 

One morning, about ten days after the 
departure of Sir Robert, Mark Essendine 
descended to the salon of the hotel, took his 
seat at the table usually appointed for their 
breakfast, and waited some time for his 
friend. When Owen Cunliffe at length ap- 
peared, there was an air of weariness and 
lassitude about him. He nodded to Mark, 
and dropped into his chair without speaking, 
and for some minutes left the breakfast un- 
tasted before him. 

^ What's the matter, Owen ? asked Mark. 
'Out of sorts?' 

'A little hipped and bored,' rq)lied Owen. 
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* There is a considerable amount of same- 
ness in our life just now ; and the fact is, if 
it were not for certain attractions, I should 
propose cutting this place and getting on 
somewhere else.' 

' I am sure I need scarcely ask whether 
your state in reference to those " certain at- 
tractions" is the same as it was when we last 
spoke of them ?' 

' Exactly the same.' 

' No farther advances on your part ?' 

' Not the smallest. I have kept exactly 
to what I promised. But remember, Dioge- 
nes, your fortnight is running out, and if you 
have not convinced me by then, I am free.' 

* I have not forgotten,' said Mark Essen- 
dine, ' and shall indeed be ready to be held 
to the exact date. Meanwhile, what do you 
say to our making a two or three days' 
excursion from here ? You are, you say, a 
little bored and hipped, and I have been 
sticking a little too closely to my work, and 
want change and rest.' 
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* Where shall we go?' asked Owen, rous- 
ino: a little at the notion. 

* 0, anywhere for a couple of days ! I 
should think Genoa would do as well as any 
other place. It's handy, it's pretty, and we 
have neither of us seen it. There are three 
things in its favour.' 

' But what will they say about our going 
away? asked Owen, with a half-nervous 
laugh. 

' Who are they ?' 

*Why, the people at the villa — Lady 
Helen and Miss Fleetwood, you know.' 

* My dear Owen, do you think that they 
imagine that we are going to pass the re- 
mainder of our lives in Nice? Was it for 
this that they took such trouble one day to 
show us the Protestant burying-place out- 
side the town? Seriously, my son, as there 
is no engagement between you and the young 
lady, or between me and the elder one, I 
think we may venture to run away for a 
day or two without either asking their per- 

VOL. I. B 
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mission, or wondering what they will think 
of our flight/ 

* We might as well mention it to them 
though, don't you think ? It would be only 
polite/ 

* 0, if you agree to go, there could be no 
possible harm in calling upon them, and 
mentioning our intended absence in a casual 
way. Even if they resort to force, I should 
scarcely think they could obtain a warrant 
of n^ exeat against us from the syndic, or 
whoever is the man in authority here.' 

' It's all very well for you to chaff,' said 
Owen ruefully, ' but with me it is rather a 
serious matter.' 

Like all good-natured indolent men, he 
was rather afraid of a woman when it came 
to a personal question. 

When breakfast was finished they walked 
up to the villa, Owen Cunliffe still rather 
nervous, and Mr. Essendinc rather thought- 
ful. On Aeir arrival they found that Lady 
Helen was not yet visible^ and that Miss- 
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Fleetwood was out driving with the Duchess 
of Macbeth. So the gentlemen returned 
to their hotel, and Owen wrote a note, 
chiefly from Mr. Essendine's dictation, set- 
ting forth that, as Mr. Essendine was some- 
what overworked and required a change, 
they proposed running over to Genoa for a 
couple of days or so, and that they hoped 
on their return to find Lady Helien's health- 
somewhat improved, &c. This note dis- 
patched, they started for Genoa by the 
afternoon train. 

That evening, as they were sitting over 
their wine in the salon of the Grand H6tel 
d'ltalie — for the air was considerably colder 
than at Nice, and there was no temptation 
to go out there — Owen Cunliffe once more 
reverted to the subject which they had 
discussed during the morning. He had been 
in a reverie for some few minutes, wonder- 
ing how his note had been received, how 
his absence had been taken ; and it was with 
rather flushed cheeks that he* said, 
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' Recollect, Diogenes, what I mentioned 
to you about the fortnight. If you have 
not some information for me within two 
days, the time will be up and your chance 
gone.' 

* I know it,' said Mark Essendine, look- 
ing across at his friend somewhat anxiously. 
* And suppose it were so, what would you 
do ? Would you propose to Miss Fleetwood?' 

* I don't know that I should ; I have not 
made up my mind upon the matter. I was 
not called upon to do so until the end of 
the time mentioned by you, and when I had 
heard the information which you promised 
to obtain.' 

' Which I have obtained, and which is 
here,' said Mark Essendine, taking a packet 
from his breast, and laying it on the table. 
*This letter is from Lady Osgood, an old 
friend of mine, who is well acquainted with 
the whole history of Lady Helen's family, 
of which she is indeed a member, being the 
sister of the late Lord Pytchley. I have 
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known her as an honest and sincere, if some- 
what worldly and ambitious, woman for 
many years, though in mentioning her to 
our friends at the villa, I spoke of her, for 
reasons, as a mere acquaintance. I wrote 
to her for the information I wanted, of course 
without letting her know the purpose for 
which it was required.' 

*Is it satisfactory?' asked Owen with 
some anxiety. 

' Read it, and judge for yourself,' said 
Mark Essendine. 

He handed the letter over to the young 
man, who took it, and read as follows : 



* Summer Lawn, 

* November 1868. 



' My dear Mr. Essendine, — You are so 
frank and straightforward in your manner 
of asking me for the information you require, 
that I cannot resist dealing with you in the 
same spirit. You must remember, however, 
that though I am betraying no confidences 
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in simply speaking of events which were 
matters of public notoriety at the time of 
their occurrence, it would be embarrassing 
for me to have my name mixed up with any 
proceedings which might be taken in conse- 
quence of my communication. I have known 
you too long and too well not to be able to 
rely perfectly on your discretion in thi« 
matter. 

* You ask me what I know of Lady Helen 
Fleetwood, and my reply is, that my know- 
ledge is just what was everybody's know- 
ledge some eighteen or nineteen years ago. 
She was the daughter of my eldex brother 
Lord Pytchley, and was married to one 
of the best and kindest-hearted men in the 
world. In all my experience I have never 
met a man so single-minded, so upright, so 
thoroughly honourable as Hugh Fleetwood. 
Seeing him here constantly from day to day, 
and with every opportunity of studying him, 
I am convinced that his equal is not to be 
found. 
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^Lady Helen was not, however, of this 
opinion. She was wild and thoughtless, 
and even before her father's death she had 
indulged in some escapades which came to 
Lord Pytchley's ears and rendered him 
profoimdly miserable. The one object of 
Pytchley's life had been to bring up this 
girl in innocence and away from tempta- 
tion. When he was quite a young man he 
had married Adela Darrington, a member 
of an old but most disreputable family, 
who, following out the traditions of her 
race, deceived him grossly, and subse- 
quently figured in the Divorce Court. 

'It was with this horrible picture of 
the mother's shame continually before him, 
that Py tchley caused his girl to be kept out 
of what he considered the pestilential at- 
mosphere of London, and to have only such 
acquaintances as he might choose for her. 
The plan worked well enough while Helen 
was a child ; but cynical friends shook their 
heads, muttering that the taint of the Dar- 
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rington blood spread itsdf from generation 
to generation, and that sooner or later it 
would show itself in Adela Darrington's 
daughter. Pytchley heard none of this of 
course, and if he had, he would have paid 
no attention to it. His careful supervision 
over his daughter had, he thought, counter- 
acted the charm ; and when Helen was en- 
gaged to Hugh Fleetwood, the son of a ' 
man whom we had none of us seen, but 
whom Pytchley held in the highest honour 
and regard, he felt that hia long- continued 
efforts had been crowned with success, and 
that the future safety of bis daughter was 
insured. You may judge, therefore, what 
a terrible effect the announcement of Helen's 
follies had upon my poor brother. They 
were merely follies then, I verily believe j 
but he saw at once that all the precautions 
which he bad taken had been in vain, that 
the daughter was commencing to follow in 
lier mother's footsteps, and that in giving 
his (laughter to the son of his old friend he 
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had bestowed upon him a curse rather than a 
blessing. I don't say that the news killed my 
brother, for he was ill at the time he heard 
it ; but it certainly accelerated his death. 

'The cynical friends proved right in 
their conjectures. Shortly after her father's 
death the taint of the Darrington blood 
showed itself unmistakably in Lady Helen. 
Her flirtations, as they were called, became 
county talk, and in a few months her hus- 
band parted from her ; that convenient 
phrase, '' incompatibility of temper,'' being 
given as the reason for the separation. No 
names were mentioned at the time, nor 
were any details made public, but I have 
since heard the whole of the story from Mr. 
Fleetwood; and there is no doubt that he 
was wonderfully temperate and forbearing, 
and could, if he had chosen, have rid him- 
self of the necessity of farther supporting 
his very worthless wife. He was desirous, 
however, partly for his own sake, but prin- 
cipally for the sake of his little daughter 
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by his former wife, of avoidiDg any public 
scandal. He therefore kept up appearances 
with Lady Helen (though he insisted on 
her leaving his house, and only visited her 
occasionally) until after the birth of her 
chUd, and then he " put her away quietly." 
Of her subsequent life Mr. Fleetwood knows, 
and desires to know, nothing. He makes 
her an ample allowance for the maintenance 
of herself and her daughter, whom he has 
never seen, and resolutely shuts his ears 
against all the rumours about her ^hich 
are wafted from the Continent 

' I see you write from Nice, so I suppose 
you have met Lady Helen therq, or in the . 
neighbourhood. I wonder what she is like 
now ? She used to be very handsome and 
distinguee-lookxng ; but she is a bad woman 
Mr. Essendine, and whenever I look upon 
Hugh Fleetwood, and think of the great 
shadow thrown over his life by her wicked- 
ne!ss, I find it impossible to forgive her. 

*Why don't you, on your return to 
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England, come down and stay a few days 
with us at Summer Lawn ? Mr. Fleetwood 
knows you perfectly by reputation, and has 
several times begged me to ask you to the 
house. Only last week, after reading your ar- 
* tide on the " Second Empire" in the Contro- 
versial Review^ he was saying how much he 
should like to have a personal chat v/ith you 
about it. Do come ! I know you are a wo- 
man-hater in general, but here you will find 
only two specimens of the detested race — 
an old and a young one. The old one you 
know very well — you and she have had 
many a tussle in print, and are, I think, 
the better friends for it — while the young 
one, Annie, Mr. Fleetwood's daughter, is 
the sweetest girl in the world, with whom 
you even could not find a fault. You know 
me well enough to imderstand that this is 
not a mere society invitation, but that 
it is meant in all heartiness. So come! — 
Yours very sincerely, 

' Louisa Osgood.' 
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Owen read through this letter, replaced 
it in its envelope, and returned it to his 
friend. 

* Well,' said Mark Essendine, ' you have 
read it ; what do you think of it ?' 

' I wait for your advice,' said Owen, 
looking very grave and speaking in a hushed 
voice. ' I wait for your advice ; you pro- 
mised to give it to me.' 

' And I shall not shrink from doing so ! 
Lady Osgood's letter confirms all that I 
suspected but did not choose to say. Lady 
Helen Fleetwood is separated from her 
husband, and it is only by his mercy that 
she is not divorced from him. Her name 
has been bandied about, her reputation is 
smirched, and it is only in society where 
she is not known that she is received. I 
felt all this the first night of our introduc- 
tion to the villa. I do not go much into 
what is called " society," but there is a cer- 
tain demi-monde flavour about the hostess 
and her friends, especially about her rela- 
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tions with Sir Robert Cullington, that no 
man of the world could fail to recognise/ 
Then, after a pause, seeing his friend did 
not speak, he added, ' It would be impossi- 
ble for you to contract an alliance with 
such people.' 

*But the girl. Miss Fleetwood, she has 
nothmg to do with it' 

' She has nothing to do with it, I allow,' 
said Essendine, ' and it is her deep and un- 
speakable misfortune that the stigma of her 
mother's disgrace should remain upon her, 
as it will remain to her detriment through- 
out her life/ 

* That is old-world prejudice,' said Owen 
impatiently. 'I am not to be bound by 
such preposterous ordinances.' 

' And yet you purpose to take up your 
position for the fiiture in what you call 
*' old-world society," and if you do so, you 
cannot help abiding by its laws! There 
is another thing, Owen, which it may seem 
cruel and brutal in me to say, but I am 
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your friend, and yours alone in this matter, 
and I am holding a brief against Miss 
Fleetwood in your interest. There is no- 
thing against the girl now, but at the same 
age there was nothing against her mother. 
Lady Helen, in her bringing up, had the 
advantage of being watched over by a father 
who was devoted to her, and who gave up 
the world for her sake ; whereas Miss Fleet- 
wood has been allowed to struggle up as 
she best could in a Parisian boarding-school. 
You see what has become of Lady Helen, 
you can judge what might become of her 
daughter.' 

Owen Cunliffe was silent for some mo- 
ments ; then he said, 

' There seems something caddish in giv- 
ing up the girl because she comes of a bad 
stock.' 

* It would be more caddish if you were 
to take her with the notion that she might 
work youy misery and her own. I tell you,. 
Owen, that this taint of the Darrington 
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blood is no figment of imagination on Lady 
Osgood's part ; its curse is transmitted from 
generation to generation, and, unless vigor- 
ously contended with, it will bring ruin 
upon Sybil Fleetwood, as it did upon her 
mother.' 

And as he spoke he raised up his hand 
in warning. Owen gazed at his friend in 
wonder. He had never seen him so much 
in earnest before. 

' I suppose you are right,' he said, after 
a pause. ' What do you recommend me to 
do ? I could never go back and have it out 
with her.' 

' There is no occasion for you to do 
anything of the kind. I think you should 
ivrite to Lady Helen from here, telling her 
your regret you cannot return for a formal 
leave-taking, but that you are on your way 
to join some Austrahan friends, of whose 
unexpected arrival in Paris you have just 
heard. It's not a very heroic way out of 
the diflBlcuIty, I know,' he continued, as 
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Owen pursed his lips and shrugged his 
shoulders, * but it is the only one I see at 
present; and out of this difficulty you must 
be pulled at any hazard.' 

* I suppose I mustn't write to Sybil ?' 
said Owen. 

* My dear Owen, are you mad? I'll send 
a telegram to Fisher to pack up our things 
and to meet us at Marseilles, while you sit 
down and write to Lady Helen; and let 
me see the letter before you send it.' 



CHAPTER X. 



LEFT LAMENTING. 



Lady Helen Fleetwood was greatly sur- 
prised and annoyed at the receipt of Owen 
CunMe's letter. At first she could not 
comprehend its import. She had become so 
familiarised with the constant presence of 
the young man, while she looked upon his 
unfailing attention to Sybil as tending so 
inevitably to ids proposing for her daugh- 
ter's hand, that she was unable to realise 
the fact proclaimed by Owen's letter, that 
he had taken his leave of them, and made 
no allusion to the prospects of seeing them' 
again. However, there was the letter, 
pleasantly polite, without the shghtest sign 
of w;armth about it, hinting nothing either 
at past or future intimacy, but simply con- 
vol. I. s 
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vejdng its writer's adieu in a courteous 
manner, and expressing the usual conven- 
tional hope for its recipient's health. 

This was a crisis which Lady Helen had 
never expected, and in which she scarcely 
knew how to act. How the news should be 
broken to Sybil, she could not bring her 
mind to conceive, and yet it was imperative 
that the girl should be immediately made 
acquainted with what had occurred. With 
her rapidly declining health, Lady Helen 
had lost much of her former spirits, and she 
now looked forward to an unpleasant dis- 
cussion with her daughter with far more 
dread than she had ever before experienced ; 
for though Sybil's temper for the last few 
weeks, indeed ever since Owen Cunliffe's 
arrival, had been kept in control, and. her 
ipanner had been softened and respectful, 
Lady Helen knew too well that so soon as 
she heard what had taken place, the girl's 
rage would be ungovernable, and thercj 
would inevitably be a scene between them. 
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It is doubtful whether the mother ever 
really appreciated the feelings by which her 
daughter was actuated at this time. She 
looked upon Sybil as a singularly cold and 
heartless person, with no care, thought, or 
interest, but for her own advancement; and 
she attributed the difference in the girl's 
maimer since her introduction to Owen, to 
her improved prospect of securing a husband 
of wealth and position, rather than to any 
personal feelings she might have for the 
young mdn. But Lady Helen was suffici* 
ently a woman of the world- to know that in 
such cases, even where there is na love, 
mortified pride and the consciousness of 
having been deceived are bitter incentives^^ 
to rage ; and that a nature like Sybil's would 
suffer terribly when she found how she had 
miscalculated her chances and wasted her 
time, her mother felt perfectly certain. As, 
however, there was no possibility of keeping 
the news from the girl, or even of softening 
what had to be said, Lady Helen thought it 
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better that the interview should take place 
at once, and ringing for her maid, bade her 
send Miss Fleetwood at once. 

Even by that time Sybil Fleetwood's 
newly found amiability was on its trial. 
When on the previous day, after her return 
from driving with the Duchess of Macbeth, 
her mother placed in her hands Owen Cun- 
liffe's note, stating that Mr. Essendine being 
overworked they were about to change the 
scene for a couple of days, Sybil was scarcely 
able to hide her annoyance. Shfe had be- 
come so accustomed to Owen's presence, 
that she did not see how the day was to be 
gone through without him. It was very 
extraordinary that he had not said a word 
to her about this intended excursion, but it 
was all that horrible Mr. Essendine's fault, 
she supposed. If he were ill or tired, why 
didn't he go away to rest and recover by 
himself? What occasion was there that he 
should drag Mr. Cunliflfe away with him? 
She had never liked Mr. Essendine, and now 
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she positively hated him for being, as she 
imagined, the cause of her losing Owen's 
society for a couple of days. Not a large- 
souled young lady, Miss Fleetwood, but, so 
far as selfishness was concerned, by no 
means an uncommon specimen of the nine- 
teenth-century girl. 

Sybil entered the room with something 
more than her former listlessness, and some- 
what less of her recent vivacity, and ap- 
proaching the bed, bent down and touched 
Lady Helen's cheeks with her lips. She 
noticed that her mother's lips were working 
nervously, and that her cheeks were irradi- 
ated by a faint pink flush ; and a foreboding 
of evil came upon the girl, which she in 
vain attempted to combat. 

*How are you this morning, mother?' 
she said, with as much interest as she could 
assume. 

^I have had a dreadful night, and am 

altogether upset,* said Lady Helen, vainly 
endeavouring to provoke a little sympathy 
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for herself, under cover of which she might 
bring forth the dreaded disclosure. But 
seeing that Sybil made no sign she added, 
after a moment's pause : * I have had a very 
unpleasant communication this morning.' 

* Indeed/ said Sybil listlessly. * On busi- 
ness, I presume ?' 

* On a matter with which you are very 
closely connected, I imagine,' said Lady 
Helen, rousing a little as she marked her 
daughter's insouciance. 

* With which I am connected 7 said Sybil, 
still with perfect calmness. * Unless it is 
from Madame Thibaut, worrying about the 
balance of her account for my board and 
education, I cai!not imagine what I can have 
to do with it.' 

* It is not from Madame Thibaut,' said 
Lady Helen. ' I am thankful to be spared 
any more of that woman's insolence. This 
note is from Mr. Cunliffe.' 

* From Mr. Cunliffe !' cried Sybil. ' And 
unpleasant, did you say ?' 
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' Well, I consider it very brusque and 
unpleasant indeed ; but you will be better 
able to judge when you have read it. There 
it is.' 

Sybil Fleetwood took up the letter from 
the bed, and read it through carefully ; then 
in a sudden access of passion crumpled it in 
her hand and flung it to the ground. 

'Dear me,' said Lady Helen feebly; 
' how very energetic you are this morning, 
Sybil !' 

* Energetic !' cried the girl, with white 
face and trembling lips. * Surely there is 
no one with a scrap of spirit or energy about 
them that would not be roused by such a 
letter as that.' 

' Yes,' said Lady Helen; *you see I was 
right when I told you it was unpleasant.' 

' Unpleasant !' echoed the girl ; ^ its tone 
is in the highest degree cool and insolent, 
and such as, if I were a man, I would take 
immediate notice of.' 

* I had no idea,' said Lady Helen plain- 
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tively, ' that Mr. Cunliffe was at all this sort 
of person.' 

^Mr. Cunliffe, mother !' said SybU. ' Can't 
you see at once that, with the exception of 
putting it into writing, Mr. Cunliffe had 
nothing to do with this letter? The senti- 
ments, the very words, are Mr. Essendine's. 
From the first he has objected to Mr. Cun- 
liffe's intimacy at this house, and now he 
has succeeded in breaking it off.' 

^ I don't see what objection there could 
be to Mr. Cunliffe's intimacy with us — ' 
Lady Helen was commencing, when she 
caught her daughter's eyes upon her, and 
stopped short. 

' Don't you, mother ?' said Sybil quietly. 
^ It would not, I think, be difficult to realise 
the nature of the objection.' 

Then stooping down, she picked the let- 
ter from the floor, and straightening it with 
her hands as she walked, took it with her 
out of the room. 

When she reached her own apartment — 
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a square bare place, with just a bed, a bath, 
a dressing-table, and a hanging shelf for 
books, so unlike Lady Helen's room, with 
its long looking-glasses, its elegant toilette 
appurtenances, its cosy couch and eccentric 
lounging chairs — when she gained the soli- 
tude of her own apartment, and had locked 
the door to guard against all chance of in- 
trusion, Sybil Fleetwood gave way to her 
pent-up feelings, and burst into tears. The 
weight of the blow coming so unexpectedly 
had completely crushed her. Accustomed 
always to control her emotion in her mo- 
ther's presence, she had successfully simu- 
lated anger in order that she might not 
betray the bitter grief and disappointment 
which were swelling within her breast. She 
had loved this man with a depth of passion 
such as no one gave her credit for possessing, 
such as she herself was unaware of until 
she experienced its subtle influence, and 
found the impossibility of struggling against 
it. She had been living in a fool's paradise, 
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from which she was rudely roused to find 
the angel flown, and herself surrounded by 
the dull dreary world again, looking ever 
so much duller and drearier than before, in 
contrast to the visionary Eden in which she 
had been straying. 

It was too mach, she thought, as she 
flung herself on the bed in an agony of 
tears, that he should desert her in this way. 
He must have known, it was impossible for 
him not to have seen, the delight which his 
presence afforded her, and it was worse than 
cruel in him to have left her without a word 
of farewell, without even- a word of warn- 
ing! It was impossible that he could be 
gone : two nights ago, forty - eight hours 
since, they had parted after their after- 
noon's ride, and there was no word then 
of his intended departure. It must be 
some trick, some mistake ; and clearing 
her tear-dimmed eyes, she laid the letter 
out before her, and read it carefully through 
once more. 
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No, there was no mistake. He was 
going to Paris, to join some Australian 
friends who were expected there. Who 
could these people be, at the news of whose 
advent he hurried off, behaving almost un- 
courteously to others, who had some claim 
at least on his politeness? Was there a 
woman among them? And straightway 
Sybil's quick brain conjured up the story 
of some Australian girl madly in love with 
Owen Cunliffe's handsome features, soft 
voice, and charming manners — as who would 
not be? she thought sadly — of Owen's in- 
difference and departure for Europe ; of the 
girPs father bringing her after her recreant 
lover, with a passionate appeal to him to 
save her life; of Owen's giving way and 
setting out to join them in Paris, with the 
intention of instant marriage. It was a 
notion commonplace and silly enough, but 
it served to give an additional pang to Sy- 
bil's wretchedness, and for the first time in 
her life to awaken in her breast a feeling of 
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jealousy to wbicb she had hitherto been a 
complete stranger. 

Was there a woman in the case ? had 
she a rival? The thought was torture to 
her, and yet she nourished it, and cherished 
it, and turned it over and over in her mind. 
She would foUow Owen to Paris. She would 
make her mother give her the money for her 
transport, and once there, she knew of fifiy 
people who would take her in, and ^ve her 
board and lodging for the sheer liking they 
had for her. Old Thibaut would, she was 
sure; for however the worthy schoolmiBtress 
grumbled at the smallness of Lady Helen's re- 
mittances, and at the length of time between 
them, she had a fondness for Sybil, whose 
ear she used to pinch, calling the ^1 her 
petite chatte, and prognosticating the devas- 
tation which her beauty would cause among 
the men in years to come. Once in Paris, 
she would — Bah ! she was talking like a 
fool ; Ipt her read the letter once again. 

Not a hint of ever seeing her again at 
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ever so remote a date, not a word of his 
return to Nice. Adieux absolute — 'with 
kind regards to yourself and Miss Fleet- 
wood, in which Mr. Essendine begs leave to 
join.' It is Mr. Essendine, who has brought 
all this about, for some purpose of his own. 
Owen Cunliflte is but a puppet in his hands ; 
he has been made to write this letter, he 
has been carried off, perhaps against his 
will. If that were the case, she thought, if 
he were as fond of her as she had of late 
imagined him to be, he would come back. 
He would shake off the influence which Mr. 
Essendine had over him, and come back to 
her who loved him so dearly, who longed so 
wildly for his return. 

During the remainder of that day Sybil 
Fleetwood kept her room. The next morn- 
ing, and during part of the afternoon, she 
walked in a secluded portion of the garden, 
where she could dash along at a frenzied 
pace or saunter idly, stopping now and then 
in deep thought, and mechanically tracing 
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figures on the ground with her parasol, 
without fear of her eccentric actions being 
overlooked. Her mother had not sent for 
her, and she on her part had kept away from 
the invaUd, who, as her maid remarked, 
was Men malade et d^une kumeur assez mavr 
vaise^ voyez-vom^ mademotselle. But on the 
third morning Nanette brought a note from 
her mistress, begging that Sybil would step 
down to her as soon as possible ; and antici- 
pating some news from Owen, Sybil went 
at once. 

She found her mother in much tiie same 
state as when she had Lsist seen her, and much 
lihe same greeting took place between them. 

*I think you might have come to me 
before, Sybil,' said Lady Helen pettishly. 
' My own illness is quite enough for me to 
bear, without havmg in addition to submit 
to vexations of this kind: entirely on your 
account !' 

' On my account, mother !' commenced 
SybiL * I had no idea that — ' 
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*I am not strong enough to wrangle/ 
said Lady Helen, holding up her hand, 
' and that is why I have, to a certain ex- 
tent, been glad that you have chosen to 
leave me alone in my misery for the last 
two days. However, I think it right you 
should know what has taken place. As soon 
as I received Mr. Cunliflfe's extraordinary 
letter I sought advice, as I always do when- 
ever it is required, from Sir Robert Culling- 
ton.' 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders ; but Lady 
Helen, not perceiving the action, continued : 

* It is most unfortunate that Sir Robert 
is away just now. However, he has replied 
to me with his usual promptitude, and I 
have his answer now before me.' 

* Did you tell Sir Robert exactly what 
Owen had said, mother ?' 

* I seijt him a copy of Mr. Cunliffe's 
letter^t was for that purpose that I asked 
you to return it to me — so that he was per- 
fectly au courant with the fact.' 
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* And what does Sir Eobert say?' 

^ That he has not the smallest doubt that 
the letter was written at Mr. Essendine's 
instigation, if not actually dictated by him. 
He has no doubt made inquiries concerning 
our story, has repeated what he has heard 
to his young fiiend, and solemnly warned 
him against holding any farther relations 
with us.' 

Sybil was silent for a moment, then she 
said, 

'We have hitherto, as far as possible, 
avoided objectionable topics, mother; but 
I am no longer a school-girl, in whose pre- 
sence certain subjects are tabooed, and 
reticence is now ridiculous. What is " our 
story" ? What is the charge brought against 
us ? Why are we treated as though we were 
pariahs and plague-stricken?' 

' Because your father, my husband, was 
a weak, jealous, and suspicious man, a man 
of birth and station much inferior to mine, 
who could not make allowance for the frolic 
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spirits of a girl, and who chose to separate 
from me on the ground of my flirtations.' 
' It was his act, then — he separated from 

you? 

* He separated from me, put me away, 
left me to fare as best I could, and this just 
after your birth. He hated you from the 
hour you were born, though he has never 
set eyes upon you.' 

' He cannot hate me with greater cordi- 
ality than I hate him !' cried Sybil bitterly. 
* If what you tell me be true, it is he that 
has laid us under this ban, it is his conduct 
towards us which has stigmatised us as 
loathsome and impure, and which condemns 
us for ever to this social quarantine.' 

*You are perfectly right, Sybil,' said 
Lady Helen, greatly relieved; for she had 
expected an attack upon herself, and was 
anxious that the responsibility should con- 
tinue where it then lay. ^ There is no doubt 
that this conduct of your father's has had 
the effect of frightening Mr. Cunliffe away, 
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or rather, of inducing Mr. Essendine to 
make him promise he would see no more 
of us.' 

* It is like Mr. Essendine, to visit the 
parents' faults upon the child,' said Sybil 
between her set teeth. * It is a fit portion 
of his narrow-minded pharisaical creed. 
I hated that man fi*om the first, and I hate 
him now — as much almost as I hate the 
man whose paternal interest in me is so 
great that he has never looked upon me 
since my birth, and my only knowledge of 
whom is, that he has interfered with the 
one hopeful project of my life- Is there 
nothing to be done ?' 

* It's excessively anno3n[ng,' said Lady 
Helen, ^but I really think not. I don't 
think we ought to take any step without Sir 
Robert's advice. He says in his letter that 
he will return at once, so that we may look 
for lum in a day or two; and it strikes me 
that it would be highly impolitic to do any- 
thing before he comes.' 
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When Sir Robert Cullington arrived he 
at once sought and obtained a private in- 
terview with Lady Helen, at which she told 
him all that had transpired between her and 
Sybil. The rmS man of the world laughed 
approvingly as he listened. 

' That girl is remarkably shrewd, clever, 
and frightfully determined,' he said, ^ and 
it is very much better for us that her 
temper should be turned agdnst Fleetwood 
instead of against you. There is no know- 
ing what a girl of that kind wouldn't do. 
It. is a remarkably good thing for her that 
she has such a strong will and is so ener- 
getic, for she will have her own way to 
make'' in thB world, and will need all the 
pluck and force she can bring to bear to 
help her. By the bye, ^did you see in the 
Times that Daniel Boyce was dead 7 

*Who is Daniel Boyce?' asked Lady 
Helen carelessly. 

* Daniel Boyce of Combcardingham, 
brother of your predecessor, Hugh Meet- 
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wood's first wife. He was enormously rich, 
and Airedale, whom I saw in Rome, tells 
me he has left every penny of his money to 
his niece Annie Fleetwood/ 

*To Annie Fleetwood !' cried Lady 
Helen — ' that horrible prim little wretch I 
It is too disgraceful of him !' 

*You haven't seen Annie Fleetwood 
since she was two years old, Helen,' said 
Sir Robert quietly, ^ and she has had time 
to get cured of her primness since Aen. At 
all events, I have no doubt she will manage 
to spend Daniel Boyce's money.' 

^It is too disgraceful!' repeated Lady 
Helen. ^ If the man had left his money 
to Mr. Fleetwood, as I always thought he 
would, there might have been some chance 
of my getting an increase of my wretched 
allowance ; but there is no hope now he has 
made an heiress of this wretched girl ! I 
never liked her, and now that she has come 
between me and this — ' 

*For heaven's sake be calm!' said Sir 
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Robert, noticing that in her excitement she 
was growing deadly pale. 

The caution came too late. A violent 
fit of coughing ensued, and when Lady 
Helen placed her handkerchief to her mouth, 
it was crimsoned with blood. 
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